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‘REVIEW OF NEW ne 


i duit Moray: 's Beye ’ 
_ As this o will not, we ieve, 
alist tin inthe middle-of next wee 
shall refrain from a critical Review OF 3 it 
tilt it i may. before the .public, As the} 
writer, however, has made much noise in 
the literary world, we shall make no apo- 
for ering. Ceithon ati_opinian), -two 
ree exemplary extracts from her new 
before our readers, . 
_ Milan is situated in one of the loveliest 
ins of Lorhhardy., Its canals, and its 
ity to the lake of Come apd,to the 
oM render it the most appro- 


apart note 


ubder ag hy Piste 


cent as a rep ig: and and 


under the Span a 4 
all, 


was con- 


though i fell fow | 
in ue, 


it re-, 
dour, 


in tow none of the 
ctivity of eat oF ehergy of: peaeeres 
ere and there an Austrian a cehiinr| paced 
before the gate of some government palace, 
@ tradesman loupged on a bench hefure his 
shopya procession passed with the viaticum, 
® devotee, with her long black veil, rosary 
abd missal, iseded from a cient, and 
B nacinny emoked their 
ndsgme ae ngs of the 
>e-hotises usd abound in ever, rin 
As i day advanced, a few men of elegant 
nee, in their English tilbyries, or 
rein a English horses, passed along, 
ndon or Paris. ese were 
zone Mins nobles, whose fa 
to t high palace casements, behol 
bh more surprise than approbatio 
activit pipe Trager and degeneration "of a 
i re Ra the hour of the 
Corse, ride’ spirited horses, | and drive their 
own the bet y 4 
¢ first promoters of. saber igrt and re- 
min Lombardy,, felt, that ‘the 


ig 80 intimal ter- 
peas a betes tage Aye h 
rath sgt and thay 

that some lot 


egal 


mans, more im- 
sj 


meo, mises ies a0 


r Dt etroete Hina 


In the Duomo of Milan, they were aware, 
centered much of the superstition of the 
people ; and it was for a moment debated 
in council, whether that cathedral should 
not be sacrificed ‘to what were deemed 
wwe | greater interests, Some proposed throwing 
it down; others were for. converting it. to 
public offices; but respect for the-arts, ip 
vailed over the views of a tary policy; 
and the edifice remains to delight theeyes 
of endless generatians, while the Milanese 
continue good Duomo-ites, if they. are -no 
longer pignted papists. 

. © “Phis latter fact we had. the opportunity 
of establishing on the Féte Dieu, when a 
procession was £* Up under the. superip- 
tendance of the Imperial. eayecamant with 
extraordinary splendour. this occa- 
siog the Viceroy, his , eel Highness the. 
Archduke Regnier, with all his court,the 


military commandant with ali his staff, the 
state and municipal officers, aod the, 
‘bishop with the whole clergy of .Mi 
, sonar standards floating hesi 
eos aaenge St. 


vthe sacrament, aoa 


“a gee es 
we i 


streels were, Crow ek 
a — “the theatrical. exhebition, the 
flambeaux {melting their .wax, rather than’ 
burning) ip the biage of the noonday 
thedrawhing, monotony. of. the chant,; 
the taw ¥ hnery of the church proper tiga,’ 
excited more mirth than admiration’; and 
was accompanied by more jests than genu- 
fiections.. Phere, was. among the lower 
classes, who bad. came in from. the country, 
some, curiasity, but little zeal; while the 
town ’s-people were always irreverent, and 
often sarcastic :—not s0.1n the Duomo, It 
was crowded to suffocation by the peasantry.| of 
from all, part of. Lombardy, who, grouped in 
Jarmila were seated in permanent ecstasy, 
with delight upon the mighty fabric, 
tadtnally familliar to.them, though now 
haply seen for the first-time: - 

“ While the. tem 
tion was thus spar 
bgavbes mode of a wee ; elds 
of supersiition was nearly as 
and quite as extraordinary. A Melodrame, 
or Bullet d’ Action was prepared and brought’ 
out at the great national theatre of the 
Scala, called “ It Generale Colfi in Roma ;” 
or “ Ii Ballo del Papa*:” and the drama- 


+ & General Colli} im Rome,or the:Pope' a ballet. ” 
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by the Revolutionists, 
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arch- 4 
-the | few boxes of the 
| of the theatre was filled to» overflowing. - 
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the strong-hold- 
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tis persone. announcedin the play-bilis will 


best illustrate its 
All the 


oe derision 


Ktaly... On:the n 


on «the: morning 


ected: 


crowds 


before the doors. 


rre- | good+humveured 
every expecting counterance, 


Vatican 


: 
burst of general 
was the eafial throne of cloth ‘af g aa, 

‘with the Pope, seatedin his robes; 

| rounded by the conclave, prelates, 


&e.. all. magnificently hab 
peace proposed by. 


ticles .of 
were the cajent 


opinion, that 
a made. 


the Pope’s 


alre re 
of St. 


trovare in und de” suci 


induced,the withdrawin; 
to the astonishment o 
that an eagerness to obtain places wav the 
cause of this accumulation of the 


oy oe and Austrians, an 
holy spirit; and be ended his: 
nrentative ne seul by throwing -hi 
t to deprecate a determination 
so false to his interests, 
unavailing, when the 
volutionized, 


PRICE 8d. 


tendericy. 


the characters alae! brought forth for 


‘were well -Known; ‘the 


amily of the reigning Pope, the stronuors' 


supporters of the Papal puwer, andthe se- 
cret or declared enemies uf revolutionized 


ight of the first represen- 


tation, even the new. government treinbled 
for the event; and was prepared to have all 
the civil. authorities in waiti 
ns-d’armes dispersed through 
he inttoduction of «the Popé upon the 
stage snonnemrenss ares eee arid: 


and the 
¢ theatre. 


ight of its. 


per- 
‘formance (the re re of bee in 1797), the 


round ae almost 
of the piece, when, 
of all,at was’ found 


With the exception of « 
haute noblesse, every part 


we | sevoted can satiate the 


executed, drew forth a 
use. Hy the centro 


habited. The’ 
the Preseh 


of discussion.. ‘Phe Ge- 


neral. of the Dominicians, with all: the 
gravity becoming, his costume, danced his 


decision of the conclave 
er. the inspiration of the 
not under ar 


at 


now,so utterly 
of: Italy: was’ 


Pope, amazed at this new enunter- 
i reproving St. Peter, (1 
;” says ‘the program, % sorprese di 


teologs to stlo di Sun 


















foneaehe caer i ne ie 


clavesabone inde) Be head, sell: 
ca , ei til j ® 
brandished the sword Pes Church ami ; 


the Vivats of the cardinals. 
“ The intrigues of T’sincess Braschi, 
and the Princess Santa Croce, (the Pope's 


meces, andthe rival Queens of the Quiri- 
nal), thie arrival of Genoral Colli to take the 
command of the army, the influence of the 
Braschi, over his heart, the councils of the 
Vatican and of the Palace Braschi, were ail 
developed, to the infinite amusement of the 
andience. . But, when (at the moment of 
the Papalarmy’sgoingto march against the 
Republican troops) a Courier arrives. with 
the news of the capitulation of Padua, and 
of the -universal suecess of the: Freach; 
and when the Pope suddenly on the advice 
ef the Dominican, changing his intentions, 
throwing off the trara, and assuming the cap 
of liberty, danced a few steps to shew his 
hamlsome legs (ef which Pius VI. was 
-$» notoriousiy vain), the house, :convulsed 
witly laughter, heeame tumultuous with ap- 
planse; and called oom 
piece, which was -per “umany snc- 
cessive nights. During the whole exhjhition, 
Tat one. hiss'of disapprobation was: nuted; 
and thatavas when the Pope came forward to" 
bless his army. . 
© It is curious to follow up the fate of this 
ballet, and of its author, When Napoleon’s 
views gradually centred in his own elevation: 
to a throne, his first efforts ‘were madc to 
resture the influence of the church, and to 
reeoneile himself with him, .whose prede- 
eessors hackconsecrated the Charlemagnes, 
( ne The a ofthe 
General Gollj was then. r ught 1 
ond danteayed nnd the prrcstivoodet Milan 
wete pépuiitied to persecute its. author, Le 
Eevre thep aicelebrated :ballet-master,. Le 
Kevre fei to Paris : but the word was given, 
and Buonaparté and the provisional govern- 
ment, under whose influence the piece was 
represented, .ahandoned: him to i fate. 
Shortly: aftewargs, Napeleon observed. in 
eouncil, ‘+ Lesciate dir.la messa ai vostri. 
preti: il,popole @sovrano. S’egli'vnoli la 
sua religione, respetate la sud volonta.” ‘ Let 
your priests say their mass. The people are 
the severeign, anchif they éhoese «to heve a 
religion, on 9 theirwih? * *  #® 
aaportée.at Pavia.’ 


“ The first visit leon -was to the 
naniversity. Teepe. ithe: head of ie 
members, received and ngued him at 
the: ;#érminating bis oratign with, the, 
following wards : “Da Carlo il grande ebbe 
questo celebre Ateliiginnasio IF suoi primi 
peincip) ; da Na e il. Grande abbia la: 
pertetta sua. gloria ed-eterna’stabilta | ! !'— 
* Chartes the Great pyar igs ant lak’ the 
first cueaios of this upiversifyy ‘nay 
Nupoléof the Great give it the completion 
of its glory, and, an eternal stability!!!’ 

“But though Napoleon was as fond of 
a ordering addresses to be got up, asif he were 
legitimate, he'rarely had the patience to heat 
them oul without some evident symptom of 
ennui, which the bienséance of true royalty 


ition of the }, 














eulogy stn sb 


gates of : 
ral. vivacity, petulauce and curiosity, ran 
from .class-room:to class-room, while his 


odin.’ Even the attendant professors fopnd | 
his eélerity of movement and inquiry too 
emuch; and could = scarcely find time, or 
| breath, to follow and answer hin, ‘ Che 
seviola é-.questa #’—he ‘asked of the first 
school he entered. ‘ It was the’ class‘of me- 
taphiysics, of his detested idé /—He 
sneered and took snuff; then turning to one- 
of the boys, he asked ‘* Qual 2 In differenza 
fra ta somieita e la morte?’ meaning 
thereby, “What is the difference between 
sleep anddeath? This naturalization of the 
French word “sommeil’ was teo much for the 
boy; and ‘he turned for assistance to his 
learned master, who was as much ata loss 
as his pupil to comprehend the mystery of 
thesé royal metaphysics, The case, how- 
ever, was-urgent: for a professor to confess 
upwaenee, id never do; but not to un- 
erstand the Emperor was worse still; so 
down he plunged into a mortal disquisition 
on death, till Napoleon perceiving he was 
net understood, and that the metaphysician 
was talking nonsense on a nonsensical sub- 
ject, turned from him petulantly, uttering 
the word * Bétise/’ tov well pronounced to 
ibe misunilerstood by any present !—He then 
hurried toanother class-room, with his ustal 
uestion of “Che Scuola!’ &c. &c. Ft was 
the class bf his favourite matheinaties, and 
-his eyes: sparkled ‘at the intelligence! He 
looked round him for a moment with great 
satisfaction, then snatching a book from 
one of the young student’s hands, he gave 
hima problenrto work. When the boy had 
finished the task assigned him by the Im- 
perial. mathematician, his Majesty luoked it 
over, and said ‘2Von é cos.’ . * You are 
jwrong,’ The boy boldly persisted that it 
was * cost,’ and that he was right. Napoleon 
snatched the book and pencil out of his 
hand; andthe master coming in to the 
Entperor’s’assistance, endeavoured to con- 
vinee him his pupil was not mistaken; to 
the infinite (ard not concealed) satisfaction 
of the rest of the class. ‘The Emperor then 
took the slate; and, while Marshal Jour- 
dain, and others stood yawning behind him, 
he began to work the problem himself; till, 
self-conyinced. of his error, he returned tite 
rice, with a ‘Si a -é bene ;’ but with the 
sulky air of a school-boy,” who had lust his 
place at .the head of his class. ‘He then 
proceeded to another schovl:—it was tle 
school ot Volta, the Newton of Electricity ! 
Napaleon ran to him with open arms, and 
begged his class might be drawn out. 
‘This must suffice for Lady Morgan, till 
we have her Ladyship regularly swb judice. 


The life of William Sancroft, Archbishop o 
rn »§c.gce. By Gemge Dove, 
D.D. fee. Ke. 2 Vols: 8vo. London, 18%. 

, We have taken np_this. publication, rather 

to express our.approbation.of its: style and 





nelade his: 
ng by the learhed corps, he left the, f: 
Mae ceetions Of Sigerer od nig? peas a 
4 college, and with his natu- 


splendid military suit “toiled after him in} 





At is a sterling work. ‘The Archbishop of 


9 i who s io 
nconlerhary yw! or hence? beam Riah 


several Stuart King 
sutject Yor Uegeaphy 3. sad Dr. D'Osly 
subj ¢ biography; r. D'Oyly 
has enriched it greatly by his researches 
among original and rare records. 

Archbishop Sancroft, was born at Fre- 
sirigfield, Suffolk, on January, 1616—17; 
his family was respectable.” He was edu- 
cated at Bury—entered at Emanrel College, 
Cambridge, in his eighteenth year, A. 1). 
1634—took liis Bachclor’s degree in 1637, 
and M.A.in 1641. .A letter from him to his 
father, among Tanner’s MSS. will show 
how zealous a royalist he was in the worst 
of times, : sh z 

February 10th, 1648. 

‘¢ What all men sadly presaged, when I 
wrote my last, all good men Now incon- 
solably lament. e bhick act is done, 
which all the world wonders ‘at, and 
which an-age cannot expiate. The waters’ 
of the ocean we swim in, cantiot wash 
out the spots of that blood, than which 
never any was shed with greater guilt 
since ‘the Sdn of “Got! poured out™his, 
And now we fiave’nothing left but to im-” 
portune the God to whom vengeance be- 
longs, that he would show ‘forth himself,’ 
and speedily account with these prodigious 
‘monsters, or else hasten his Coming to 
judgment, and so put an end to these enor-’ 
mous crimes, which no words yet in’ use 
can reach, or thought conceive, without 
horror and amazement. I send you no 
papers, nor can I delight to look in ‘any, 
since I read the saddest that ever England 
saw ; those I ‘mean, that related the martyr- 
dom of the best Protestant in these king- 
doms, and incomparably the best king upon 
earth, Charles the pious and the givrious; 
with whom fell the church ani the kingdom, 
religion ahd ‘learning, and the ftewards. 
of both, and all the piely and honesty the 
nation could hope for, in this world, And 
now, the breath of our hosttils being taken 
away, we only draw in so much’as we ren- 
der again in sighs, and wish apace for the: 
time when God shall call for it all. When 
we meet, "tis but to consnlt'to what foreign 
plantation we shall fly, where we may enjoy 
any liberty of our conscience, or lay down a: 
weary head with the least repose, for the, 
church here will never rise again though 
the kingdom should. The universities we 
give up for lost; and the story you have in. 
the country, of Cromwell’s coming amongst | 
us, will not be lohg a fable; and now ‘tis 
grown treasun (which inSt. Paul’s time was 
ony to-pray for kings and all that are in 
authority; the doors of the church we fre- 
quented will be shut up, dnd conscientious 
men will refuse to preach, where they can- 
not—without dagger of a pistol—do what is. 
more necessary—pray according to their 
duty. For my part, T have given over all, 
thoughts of that’ exercise”in public, tll I 
may, with safety, pour out my vows for 
Charles IT, the heir, I hope, of his father’s, 
virtues, as well as Kingdoms, In the mean, 
time, there are caves afid dens of the earth, , 
_and apper rooms’ and Secret chambers, for , 








never exhibits; and he is said to have 


contents, than to do it justice by quotation. 
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if, to wait upon you, that I may safe 
pon Meth set ar ihoseits to you, nor stall 
J adventure ‘any- more of this nature till I 
In the mean time, with my 
humble duty to yourself and my good 
mother, with my hearty love to all my 
brothers, Sisters and friends, beseeching 
God to comfort you in all your public and 
jvate sorrows, | humbly take leave, and 
subscribe myself, . wai: 
nant r 


* Your obedient son, 
< “W.S” 


’ During the Protectorate, Sancroft was 
expelled from his fellowship, and went to 
Holland. . He also travelled in the sout!:-of 
Europe, and published lis « Fur Preedesti- 
natus,’ aad ‘ Modern Policies ;’ both pam- 
phiets of great effect aud'celebrity in the 
royal cause at the time. He mentions in 
one letter (1652), a strange but charac- 
teristic expression of the republican priest, 
Peters, on the battle between Blake and 
Von Tromp. : “* F - at London,” he 
says, “ thanked God for the bitter mercy ; 
and Peters,more scurvily, said, ‘the business 
was sv long doubtful, that God was brought 
to his hums.and hawes, which way he 
should fling the victory.’ Most believe, it 
was ati Edge-hill victory.”—In another 
leiter, he relates of the same preacher, that 
“ at Ely, he told the people, the draining 
of the fens was a divine work, having a 
Fs eal to the work of the third 
ay,” 7 ty 

On the restoration, Mr. Sancroft was 
distinguished’ by, royal favor, and took a 
useful part in the Church affairs of that 
era, In 1662, we find him D.D. by the 
king’s, mandate, and master, by election, 
of his own College; and valuable benefices 
were beswwed.upoa him. In 1663-4 -he 
was Dean of York, and towards. the close 
of the latter year, succeeded Dr. Barwick. 
in the lucrative deanery of St. Paul’s. As. 
this cathedral is, evennow, while we write, 
under a slight repair, the following extract, 
will nol be uninteresting : 

“ If, in succeeding to the deanery of St. 
Paul's, Dr. Sancroft came to a well en- 
dowed preferment, he came tothe, super-, 
intendence ef an edifice which had miser- 
ably fallen ipto decay. . The very ancient 
cathedral church of “the metropolis had 
long been extremely ruinous, and, during 
the barbarous transactions of the civil-wats 
and the republican times, if it was not. 
purposely damaged;*. yet nething wasdene 
W preserve it from the injuries of weather; 
and, ‘in consequence,. it suffered that .in-, 





' crease of dilapidation’ which the. .mere 


neglect of proper repairs always entails on 








* The cathedral church was undergoing re- 
pairs, ‘when, in 1643, the revenues: belonging 
to the dean and chapter were seized by the par- 
liawent, together with the materials aud money: 
prepared for the repairs. It was afterwards used 


. 88a barrackrand horse-quarter for soldiers; and 
..the seaffolding in the interior. being taken away 


ante accommodation, part of the roof. fell 
different times. "s Hi 0 
Su Pal pe ‘st tad Dagiale § History of 
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an i bu itd g i y. 
dean alate 6a Wh WSelf to hlisbatid 
the resaures s of the chiteh with ihe ‘most 
pradent éconpmy, witha’ View to the sub: 
stantial reparation’ or restoratiot of ‘the 
edifice. | — sy etigietn 

*« Butthe heavy calamities which befel the 
metropolis very soon after the commence- 
nent of Dr. 'Sancroft’s public duties asdean 
of the metropol tan church, first interrupt- 
ed the prosecution of his’ designs, and 
afterwards directed them in a’ new course 
Phe great plague, as it is’ termed, broke 
out in*London, in May, 1665, about five 
months after he had taken possession of 
the deanery ; and the dauger of fatal infec- 
tion was so ‘pressing, ‘tliat all whe had the 
means of removing inte other, parts, availed 
themselves of ‘them with as little delay as 
possible. Dr. Suncroft, as appears froin 
the ‘stperscription’ of letters addressed to 
him, fixed his residence during the time of 
danger at ‘Tunbridge Wells. In the year 
succeeding the plague, the great fire of 
London broke ‘out, which destroyed the 
greater part of the city. The aricient 
cathedral of St. Paul’s shared the common 
fate; it was miserably damaged and shat- 
tered by the fire; and, although a part was, 
left standing, yet the’ roof fell in with 
great force, and broke through the vaults 
below. Be 

“ This extensive calamity, following so 
soon upon the ‘other, filled the whole nation 
with grief and consterfiation. It’ was felt 
as a sore judgment, specially sent by God 
to visit the sins of the people, and aday of 
public hamiliation was appointed, for the 
purpose of imploring his mercy, and avert- 
ing, by national prostration, his further 
displeasure. ‘Dr. Sancroft, who was so 
immediately connected with the scenes of 
both these ‘disasters, was, with peculiar 
propriety, appointed’ to preach before ‘the 
King on the occasion. He’ performed this 
office with great ability, aud to the satis- 
faction of the king,’ who cummanded, that 
the sernion should be printed. ee 
~** From fepairing an old and decayed 
churcli, ‘Dr. Sancroft’s attention and exer- 
tions were now’ tu be directed to the more 
important design of erecting’ a new one; 
and it seems to lidve been owing at least as 





‘niuch ‘tb him as to’ any single individual, 


that the plin® was‘ ultimately adopted of 


| erecting a proud and noble structure wortliy 


of that great metropolis, of which it has 
ever Since been the host distiiguished or- 
nament, under an architect who did hopiour 
t6 the age and country in which he live 
“At first, indeed, owing probably tothe 
poverty ‘of the'nation’ under the recent, 
calainity, it was designed to fit up a part.of 
the ruined church for divine service, as.a 
temporary expedjent, till meaus. could be 
found of either making a thorough repara- 
tion of the whole, er of erecting a new 
building. This design was proceeded ou 
for neatly two years. It'was found, en in- 
spection, that the-part of ‘the church near’ 
the west end, could with least ee be 
made setviceable for the intended purpose. 
Accordingly, workmen were employed in 
clearing away the rabbish, ‘taking down 
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37 
nder of the vaulted roof and walls 
digging up the’ floors, and in other works 
of this description : ‘they afterwards began 
to case the great and massy pillars which 
stocd between the middle and side -aisles 7 
but they had not proceeded far ‘before they 
found that these pillars, together with the 
walls that remained, were so ‘weakrand 
unsound, in consequence of the fire, as to 
be utterly incapable of any substantial 
fepaitera eeu. ' ia - 
Ip 1667, onthe death of. Archbishop 
Sheldon, -Dr. Sancroft-was rajsed.to the 
Archiepiscopal chair of Canterbury ;- one 
of the first- fruits of which was, a-rematk- 
able attempt to convert the Duke of, York, 
afterwards James IJ, from popery,, Accom- 
panied by..the Bishop of Winchester,,he 
delivered. his half-bour’s. oration to the 
bigotted Prince, who, as was to be expected, 
treated the whole as a political expedient to 
increase his unpopularity, and met with civil 
contempt this unpropitious mode of chang- 
ing his opinions. Yet, one cannot contem; 
plate the transaction, even at this distance 
of time, without imagining, how ouerens 
the destinies of England would have been 
had the effort heen successful. - But though 
he naturally failed here, Sancroft was emi- 
nently serviceable to the church in two_of 
his meastres—the checking the practice of 
granting tuo facilé testimonials to, and or 
dination of, persons desirous of entering into 
holy:orders ;.and the perpetual augmenta- 
tion of vicarages and curacies,;.so.as to res 
move.a number of clergymen from rty,y 
and its concvmitant degradation. . ‘The sub- 
joined extract furnishes another example of. 
his , worthy. discharge..af -his duties, and is 
also recommended by his singularly charac« 
teristic of the age in, which he lived. \ 
“ At an early period of shis.oceupation of 
Lambeth Palace,. Archbishop Sancroft bad 
/an.opportunily of paying due respect tothe 
insulted remains of one. of the greatest and 
mest venerable of his predecessors,. Arch- 
bishop Parker. At the time of the rebel. 
lion, Lambeth , Palage ; had . shared, the 
wretched .fate of many. ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, in being expused to ryde insult and 
violation, It fell to the possession of one. 
of the parliamentary. officers,, Colonel 
Thomas Scott, whose temper Seems to hav 
well accorded with the views of the party, 
in whose service he was employed. .. He 
converted the chapel where, Archbishop, 
| Parkers remains were deposited, and where. 
a monument was erected to his memory, 
into a ‘hall or dancing room ; and, eilher tor, 
the. purpose of shown his hatred’ to epis- 
‘copacy in general, or else in the mere wan-, 
_tonness of profane and ferocious insolence,, 
caused the. remains ef that venerable pre-, 
‘Tate to be » the lead which enélosed, 
them to and sold, and the, 
bongs to be buried @e-wdung-hill, In this 
state they conjiriued for some time after the 
Restorauon. At last, Sic Willian Dugdale, 
hearing by chance of the transaction, re- 
‘paired to Archbishop Sancyoft, and made 
1im acquaidted with it.. The Archbishop, 
inimediately caused“ difigent ‘search jo be 
‘made, and-precured the assistance ‘of an” 
order frdsi' the [house of Lords, ‘The bones 
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found, were pcently d > 1 ' 
second time, in the chapel, near the 
ame spot where the monument former! 
stood, Over them are the fo pane a 
cut in, the marble pavement of the chapel: 
Corpus Matthei Archiepiscopi tandem hic 
; quieseit, 

*The Archbishop. ordered the same 
monument, which had formerly. covered 
these remains, to be erected in the vesti- 
bule of the chapel, and himself composed 
the’ following inscription, which. is still to 
he seen, engraved ona plate of brass affixed 
toit:— 

- Marrua: Arcaizpiscort CexoTarmium. 
'<* Corptis enim (ne nescias, leetor,) 

Tn adyto hujas.sacelli olim rite eonditum, 

' A/‘sectariis perduellibus, anno MpcxLviil; 
Effracto sacrilegé hoc ipso tumulo, 
Elogio sepulchrali impié refixo, 

. Diveptis nefarie exuviis plumbeis, 

_ Spoliatam, violatum, eliminatam ; 
Etiam sub sterquilinio (prob scelus) abstrasum, 
ge demum (plaudente celo et terri) redeunte, 

Béronum Anglia, sedulo quesitum, 
Et sacello postliminio redditum, 
In ejus or medio tandem quiescit ; 
t quiescat utinam, 
Non nisi tuba ultima solicitandum. 
Qui denuo desecrabit, sacer esto.” 


The following, on the traffiick in church 
preferments, is another curious and high 
testimony of this Prelate’s rectitude :— 

“ An instance occurred, in which he 
expressed his opinion on such conduct with 
the warmth which became him. An Arch- 
deacon of Lincoln, having been convicted of 
simony in the ecclesiastical courts, present- 
ed a petition 2 he > ae meer The 
king referred the petition to the considera- 
tion of the Archbishop, and desired him to 
Feport upon it. The Archbishop gave his 
opinion in most unequivocal terms in the 
following letter addressed to his Majesty. - 

“May iT prease’'Your Masesry, 

** The matter of fact for which the 
petitioner stands condemned is confessed in 
the petition; and the matter of law, 

hether the fact be simony, is not, I think, 
Joubted of, by any one but himself. His 
whole defence is nothing but shifting and 
tergiversation, both below at Lincoln and 
here in the Arches. And now, the sen- 
tence having overtaken him, he ap » 
the second time, to your Majesty in Chan- 
ery, as if he were still confident of his in- 
hocence, ote at the same time con- 
fesseth his guilt by imploring your Majesty’s 

“Sinz, the crime he stands convicted 
of, is a pestilence that walketh in darkness ; 
too often committed, but very seldom: dis- 
covered. “And now ‘there is a criminal 
detected; if your Majesty shall think fit, 
which God forbid, to rescue him from the 
penalty, the markets of Simon Magus will 

Bere si ed ane _ever, re 
rather, see e hath the courage to appea 
to the dalegetes, to the’ delegates tet bien 
zo: which yet, with all the rest, is humbly 

ted to your’ Majesty's wisdom and 
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. Artes ath of | LT, to. whe 
on his death-bed, Suncroft a ungeaed 
exhortation to no. purpose, that king dying 
a Roman Catholic, the Archbishop . 
ciated at the ceremony of the corenation of 
James II; and the fact of his placing with 
his own hands the .crown on the of 
this monarch seems to have greatly contri- 
buted to bind his at t to him as his 
only lawful sovereign, and to confirm bim 
in the steady re gr under. the 
su uent change, his allegiance to an- 
oe One remarkable davialion from 
established usage took place at the coro- 
nation of James II, in the.omission of the 
administration of the Holy Communion,* 
according to the rites of the church of 
Eagned This omission was of course 
e, if not by the express direction, at 
least, in conformity with the known wishes 
of the king, ‘who, as a Papist, had con- 
scientious objections to receiving the sacra- 
ment according to those rites. It was al- 
leged by some persons, that the archbisho: 
departed from the line of conduct. whic 
him, when he consented to perform 
the ceremopy with such an, important 
omission.” It has been stated, that. the 
Archbishop afterwards reproached bimself 
for consenting to this, and that the cir- 
cumstance lay heavy on his spirits. 

The particulars connected with James’s 
declaration for liberty of consciénce, and the 
refusal and consequent trial of the seven 
Bishops, threw much light on the history of 
cur country at a most memorable period. 
The following, from ‘Tanner's: MSS. rela- 
tive to the presentation of the petition from 
Archbishop Sancroft and his brethren is ex- 
tremely curious : t 

“ Circumstancesadmitted of no delay in 
presenting this petition; for the Sunday 
following the Friday on which the meeting 
took place, was the first of the two days 
on which the declaration was ordered to 
read in the churches in and near London. 
Accordingly,t on the evening of the da: 
on which the petition was drawn up, all 
those whe had subscribed it, with the ex- 
ception of the Archbishop, who, as has 
been stated, had been forbidden to ap 
at court, went over to Whitehall, to deliver 
it to the king. 
of St. Asaph applied to.the Zarl of Sun- 
derland, the president of the council, de- 
siring him to peruse the petition and ac- 
quaint his Majesty with its general pur- 
port, that he might not be taken by sur- 

rise ; ing .him at the same time to 
beg the ing,to assign the time and place, 
when ard where they might all attend him 
and present their’ petition. The earl de- 


_ * In Bishop Tanner's Papers, v.31, p. 91, 
are Archbishop Sancroft’s private memoranda 
James'the Second. 





ne ore | the coronation. 
Referring to the part of ‘the service where the |: 


communion is usually administered, he says: 
*¢ Now the king and queen being crowned, the 
archbishop. should immediately begin the com- 


munion: but, there being no communion, here 


follow. the fing] prayers.” ; 
+ This acconat of what passed is given from 
bbishop’s own hand writing, 

7. Ve 2. ’ 6. ke. 
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For this purpose, the Bishop |) 
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“quelled 


leclned ' the petition, bu 
diately went ant : neat oe ding: with 
the request of the bi ‘The King gave 
orders, that they might be immediately ad- 
mitted into his closet, where the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, with the rest, all 7 their 
knees, delivered. the petition. The ki 
at. first received the petitioners and thei 
pute in .a, gracious manner, and upg. 
tst opening, it said, ‘This is my lord: 
Canterbury’s own hand.’ To which th. 
shops replied, ‘. Yes, Sir ; it is his own ha 
As soon, however, as he had read it over, 
he folded it up and said, ‘ This is a great 
surprise to me: here are strange words. [ 
did not t this from you.” This'is a 
standard of rebellion.’ - 

“ The — of St. Asaph, and somé 
of the rest, replied, ‘That they had adven- 
tured their lives for-his majesty, and would 
lose the: last drop of their blood, rather 
than lift up a finger against him. 

“ The King.—I tell you, this is a standard 
of rebellion; I never saw such an address: 

“ The Bishop of Bristol (falling oni his 
knees).—Rebeltiont ‘Sir, I beseech feet 
Majesty, do not say so hard a thing of us; 
For God's sake; do nut believe we are of 
can be guilty of a rebellion: It is impos. 
sible, that I or any of my family should be 
so. Your Majesty cannut but remember, 
that you sent me down into Cornwall t¢ 
quell: Monmouth’s rebellion; and T am as 
ready to do what I can to quell another, if 
there were occasion. 

“ Bi of -Chichester.—Sit, we have 

one rebellion and will not rtali¢é 


* weeny | of Ely.—We rebel, Sir! weare 
ready to die oo feet: ae 

“ Bishop of Buth and Wells.—Sir,-} hope 
you will give that liberty to us, which you 
alow to all mankind: 

“ Bishop of Peterborough:—Sir, you allow 
liberty of conscience to all mankind ; the 
reading this Declaration is agaifist our con- 
science. s , 

“ The King.—I will keep this paper. It 
is the'strangest address which I ever saw; it 
tends to rebellion. Do you question my , 
dispensing power? Some of you here have 
= and preached for it, when it wat 


our purpose. 
4 op of Pet pipe Bahan | 
say of the dispensi wer refersonlyto 
what was declared ray Leliaavent. 
“ The King.—The eg wer was 
never questioned by the men of the ehurch 
d a ; 


of L 

“ Bishop of St. Asoph.—It was declared. 
against in the first parliament called by his 
— Majesty, and by that which’ was called 

our Majesty. 

a The King, insisting upon thetendency 
of the petition-to rebellion, seid, He would 
have his Declaration published. 3 

« Bishop. of Bath and) Wells—We. ae 
bound-to fear God and: honour the king: 
We desire todo both: wewill honour you, 
we must fear God. 


Pe vx 


The King.—Ts this what T have de: 


navel, who barat me a 
ngland, and’ will support: it?” vA 
member’ youy"ahat you have sigiod. shit. 
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paper.” I will-keep this paper; I will not 
part ‘with it. I‘did not-expect this from 
wi, especially from some of you. - I wilt 
teneyed in pee Declaration. 
“ Bishop of Bath ‘ells-—God's will 
bedoune: - : 
« The King: —What's that? 
“ 


be done.—And éo said the Bishop of Peter- 


— 

« The King.—Tf I think fit-to alter my 
mind, I willsend to you. »God hath given 
me this dispensing power; and I will inain- 
tain it. 1 tell you, there are seven thou- 
sand men, and of the church of pee 
too, that have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

“ After this singular conversation, con- 
versation conducted with so much heat 
and impetuosity of temper on the part of 
the king, and with such calmness and re- 
Spectfulness.of demeanour on the part of 
the bishops, they. were dismissed from the 
royel nce.” ; /, 

Tlieit' committal to the Tower and trial 
até too well known, to admit of much novel 
information, but Ir. D. has put the whole 
in a‘sttiking point of view; and’ our next 
qaotation may be cited, not ouly’as histori- 
cally memorable, butas glorious, tllustrating, 
by contrast, the purity of the administra- 
tion of justice in our times. 

“ The following note was written to the 
Archbishop of Camerbury by Mr. Ince, his 
solicitor, who had been in attendance at 
the court where the jury were confined 
during the whole night: It is a very curious 
document, as attesting the custoar which 
appears then to have prevailed of giving 
fees to'the jurymen by the party in favour 
of whom they brought in their verdict. It 
is dated “ six u'clock, in the morning, 30th’ 
June, “1688, “at the Bell Tavern, King 
atreet. as 

“ May it presse your Grace, 

We have watched the jary all night 
earefully, attending without the door on 
the stair-head. They have, by order, been 
kept all night without fire or candle, bread, 
drink, tobacco, or any other refreshment 
whatever, save only 8 of water and 
towels this morning about four. 


** The officers and our own servants, ahd | 


others hired by us to watch the officers, 
have and shall constantly attend, but must 
be supplied with fresh men to relieve our 
guards, if need be. ; 

“Tam informed by my servant and Mr. 
G 's, that, about midnight, —— 
very loud one another; and like 
happened about three this morning ; which 
_— Le are’ = yet agreed ; 

Sree . Pa at 
tetas ecto. pete saPessret 


¢ To be concluded in our next.) 





SIR Ry PORTER'S TRAVELS, 


3 (Continued. ) 
From = to ‘Tebreex: at Tabreez: 
Geor, Armenian, and Persian man- 


' ners, &o, 
In our: last we promised to follow’ our 
ee oe Seng th 
bek’in thet expedition, and-pursue our way 


‘| wild regions are 


Bishop of Bath and Wells God's will | 





over desperate ‘mountain- ‘and fertile 
valley, though at this od (November 
covered with snow. The natives of these 
pt be se )thongh their 
abodes ate rude, The author thus des-' 
cribes them : 
“The form, like a large rabbit-hole, I 
have already mentioned: within, is a room 


} which fills the whole compass of the house; 
_ being from sixteen to eighteen feet wide, 


and often of stil! greater length ; @ size we 
might deem ill-proportioned to the outward 
lowness of the dwelling, but it is dug three 
or four feet below the surface of ‘the earth,’ 
which gives a height to the apartment, not 
to be anticipated from without. At one 
end, commonly near the door, a space is 
always left, untouched by the spade, suffi- 
cient to form a sort of distinct chamber; 
but no otherwise divided from the sunken 
part, than by the more elevated floor, At 
one side of this superior quarter, we find 
the hearth, with its chimney; and oppo- 
site to them, a small hele’ in the roof, to 
admit light. The floor is the bare earth, 
beaten very hard; - but coarse carpets are 
spread along the sides, for the people to 
sit and sleep on. ‘No table,’or. ‘stools, are 
visible, The walls are merely dried mud, 
with something like cupboards left in them, 
to hold the little property of the family. 
Directly over the fire-place, we finda small 
hollow of the same kind, for the reception 
of a land-lamp ; and this they never failed 
lighting up, whenever I happened to be 
their guest, though I always, on such oc- 
casions, burntmy own candles. So much 
for the human-habitable pact of this sepul- 
chral-like abote; the rest of it; that is, the 
pit, was assigned tu the pigs, sheep, horses, 
&c. of the family.” 

We heave a very interesting account of a 
visit, within the Turkish frontiers, to Anni, 


once’a capital of Armenia, but now deso- 


late and deserted. It appears to be hardly 
a ruin, so many are its splendid remainis ; 
but except skulking banditti, it has no inha- 
bitants. Indeed, the total devastation of 
the country yields a nielancholy theme 
for reflection, and is feelingly painted by 
Sir R. who says :— 

* During our whole march from the 


| valley of Kotchivan till we arrived at the 
caravansary, we had seen neither man nor 


beast out of our own little band; and the 
dead aspect of all objects around, assisted 
the impression of our being’ in some vast 
depopulated wilderness, Comparing ‘the 
tenantless vestiges, every where scattered 
over the country, of a former numerous 
people, with the present utter’ solitariness 
of every place, I could not but feel’ it the 
most dreaty way I had ever passed over. 
The wildest steppes of Russia were nothing 
to'its desolation Those desarts are yel'to 
be taken into thé use of man} but these 
have been rifled from him, and, from po- 
pulots countries, have become desarts. 
Almost the whole of the tract I had just 
travelled, was uf this painful description ; 

fy standing every where, of a onceé- 
héurtehing’ posete, now ‘from thie 
face of the eatth;' the remains of great 
cities,” of towas, of villagts, all over: the 





plains‘and valleys; with the lines of their 


) | wide conimupication, marked by numerous 


wateh-towers, still existing on the spots 
whence they had dispensed protection: 
All this was reduced, as we now see it, by 
the overwhelming irruptions of the Tatars ; 
which, literally, Sasa as ‘the besom of 
destruction’ over the whole country. This 
calainity fell wpon it nearly five hundred’ 
years ago; when Anni, and the other cities, 
were sacked and devastated, the towns and 
villages trampied under foot, and the inha- 
bitants either murdered or torn from their 
homes, Some dispersed into Turkey; 
others fled’ across the Caucasus, and, es- 
tablishing themselves on the Don, founded 
the present city of Nackchivan. A’ suc- 
céssion of disastrous circumstances, tended 
to annihilate the small remains of the an- 
cient people, which had been left in its 
huts and caves. All was then abandoned 
to the waste; and, until the Russians drive 
the Turks further to the south and west, 
and extend their empire to the foot of 
Ararat, these districts, being little better 
than a border-land, or a high-road’ through 
which the several Asiatic powers pass in 
open war, or maratiding hostility, it must 
continue the resort of banditti, and a fright- 


ful wilderness.” 


Near the famous Ararat, which our 
countryman shortly but ably notices, he 
resided in the monastery of Eitch-mai- 
adzen, respecting which he tells us— 

“The altar still blazed with gold and 
jewels; although, some twenty years re 
great part of its riches was purloined by 


_one of the brethren; whdésé previols mis- 


conduct, ‘in’ other respects, had been cha- 


.titably borne, with for some time, under the 
| hope of penitence and amendment ; but he 


completed his train of errors by the-crimes 
of murder and sacrilege. Finding it ne. 
cessary to renrove out of his way more than 
one individual, before he could get posses- 
sion of the treasure in the sacristy, he did 
it by poison ; and having accomplished his 
object, the holy vessels were secretly dis. 
patched to Astrachan, and sold, But the 
theft and the perpetrator being immediately 
dicovered, he was consigned to a punish- 
ment, worthy the wisdom and mercy of hig 
judges—to be immured for life in 4 solitary 
colt This man fs now very old; and 


hen I 
was at the monastery.” + 
The holy relics here almost pre- 
cisely in the same state a8 When catalogt 
by Chardin. Among is “ the 
on which St. Gregory sat, or p¢ pe, more 
properly, slept, during hig celegtial vision ; 
the spear-liead with which’ the soldier 
pierced the side of our Lord:” but there ig 
another still more congenial to the place 
viz: A fragment of the ark, which ad 
havened in the mountain under w 
shadow, this venerable,mdnastery has con- 
tinued for so many centuries in pe 
safety. The circumstances which h 
ng hh into the pang tc of the fathe 
is thus related: —Many hundred years 
a céttain pious monk of the pee age 54 
took the hitherto-unattémpted task, of as- 
tetiding' tothe top of the mountain, to find 


was still alive in his confinemen 











bring away sume part of. it, to receive a 


due. shrine in .the church. at. the foot: of} 


Ararat. But ere. he;had gone far over the 
snows of the last terrible regions of ice and 
cold, he fell asleep; and an angel a in 
to him in a. vision, told him, that votes 
such a point no mortal, since the descent 
of Noah, was permitted to. pass; but that 
in reward to the singular piety of. the con- 
Vent, a heavenly messenger had been com- 
manded to bring to this, its devout brother, 
@ plank of the. holy ship;..which, at his 
awaking, he would find at his side. Wheo 
the monk arose, he found it .was-as the 
angel had said,.and. the remainder of the 
Jong story may easily be guessed at.” 
. At Erivan, the Persian Sardar or gover- 
nor gave Sir Roberta very friendly recep- 
tion; anda mehmandar was appointed to 
conduct him towards Tubreez, through the 
sites of earliest history. Crossing the 
Araxes, he entered Azerbijan, the govern- 
tment of Abbas. Mirza, priuce royal of Per- 
sia, His first stop is.at a place of great 
traditionary note, Marande, of which he 
says: 
. “ Chardin Fiver Marande.a very ancient 
origin, and tells ys it was the burying-place 
of Noah. The natives have lost. the tra- 
dition, -Byt L found afew. Armenians, who 
were by no,means backward .in, maintain- 
ing a similar tale. They gay, this was the 
spot where the patriarch planted a vine- 
ed and, though they do not deny his 
aving been inliwmed here, they stoutly 
affirm, it coutains the grave of his wife ; 
that her name was Marianne, and that the 
place, in comsequence, was called Ma- 
rande.” 
_ Hfaying, in preceding numbers of .the 
Literary Gazette, in reviewing other tra- 
vellers, given a rather minute account of 
Tabreez, we may pass over the present 
writer’s defails concerning that city, where 
he happily arrived, and content ourselves 
with a-fow miscellaneous selections trom 
his remarks made at that, important place. 
i following, description of the Persian 
thing process, is mre particular than 
we remember. to have read ; 

“ Understanding that the process of the 
bath is: much the same, when applied b. 
either sex, and as it is rather, curious, 
shel we it in 4 general way, . The 

ather having undressed in.an outer room, 
and Pepe ing about him but a piece 
of Inose cloth 1is waist, in oapdiucten 
by the proper weetent into the hall of the 
bath; a laege white sheet is then spread on 
abe fle pire dae bather extends hin- 
belf. ‘The’ attendput brings from ‘the. cis- 
ern, which .is warmed from the. boiler 
elow, a successiun of pails full of water, 
which he continues to.pour over the bather 
till he is well drenched, and. heated. The 
allendant then takes his employer's head 
npon bis knees, an® rubs in with all bis 
night, a sort pf wet paste of penne plant, 
fate the wustachios and beard, In a few 
minutes this poole dyes them a bright 
ped. Again has recourse to the little 
ak and shovers upon his quiescent pa- 
Heut another husrept of warm water. Then, 





of. suft bair,. yet | whi 


possessing, of the scrubbing-brush 
ities, he eat fates the limbs, and then 
the body, rubbing t 


m bard for quar- 


Aers of, an;hour. .A third .splashing. from 
the pail, prepares the.operation of the pu- | 
-eight of which.amount toa tomaun. The 


mice-stone. -This he.applies to. the soles-of 
the feet. .The next, process seizes the hair 
of the face, whence the .benna .is cleansed 
away, and replaced by another paste, called 
rang, com of the leaves of the indigo 
plant. To this succeeds the shampooing, 
which is done by; pinching,. pulling, and, 
rubbing, with so much force and pressure, 
as to produce a.violent glow over the whole 
frame. Some of the.natives delight in hav- 
ing every joint in their. bodies strained till 
they crack; and.this part of the operation 
is brought to such perfection, that the very 
vertebrz of the back are made to ring a peal 
in rapid succession.. This climax. of skill, 
however, has a. very strange effect to. the 
spectator; fur, in consequence of both 
bather and attendant being alike unclothed, 
the violent exertions of the one, and. the 
natural resistance of the joints in the other, 
give the twain the appearance of a wrest- 
ing match.. This over, the shampooed 
ly, reduced again. to its prostrate state, 
is rubbed all over with a preparation of 
soap confined ina bag, till he is one mass 
of lather. The, soap is then washed off with 
warm. water, .when a complete ablution 
succeeds, by his being led. to the cistern, 
and plunged in. He. passes five or six 
minutes, enjoying the . perfectly pure -ele- 
ment; and then emerging, has a large, dry, 
warm sheet thrown. over him, in which he 
makes his escape back to the dressing- 
rgom, 
“«ThePersian ladies regard the bath, as the 
place of their greatest amusement... They 
make appointments to meet. there; and 
often pass seven or eight hours together in 
the carpeted, saloon, telling stories, relating 
anecdotes, eating sweetmeats, sharing their 
Kaliouns, and completing their beautiful 
forms into.all the fancied perfections.of the 
East; dyeing theirs hair and eye-brows,, and 
curiously staining their fair bodies with a 
variety of fatitastic devices, not unfrequent- 
ly with the figures of trees, birds, and 
beasts,—sun, moon, and stars. This .sort 
of pencil-work spreads over the bosom, and 
continues down,as low as the nayal, round 
which some_ radiated figure, ts generally 
painted. All this is displayed by, the style 
of ,their dress,, every, garment of which, 
even ta the light gauze chemise,. heing open 
from the neck to that point: a .sipgular 
taste, and certainly more barbarous than 
becoming. |. . 4 ye. 
. The prince entertained the. traveller 
with much kindoess, and took him with his 
own escort.to Teheran, whiére he was going 
to assist in celebrating the feast of Now- 
peo 
‘ mongst other lions, for my 
journey. to Teheran, ,I furnished :myself 
with a sufficient quantity.of the different 
inonies.of the counter, he. Persian: coin 
is.of gold, si copper ;. each: es 
being struck in almost ils pure slate., The 
geld money are called ‘tomauns; one of 





ich, in intrinsic value, may now be equal 
te.ten sailings English: they were worth 
more;formerly.; but, during. the last fifty 
years, their size and weight have gradually 
decreased. There are two sorts of silver 
money: the highest in value is the reai, 


smaller silver coin is called the white-shy ; 
eight of these being equal to a real. The 
copper mobey have the name of black-shy; ; 
and twenty-foar of theny amount to one 
real. Toniauns are. coined in almost every 
great province; but they differ much in 
actual value, though allpass current for 
the same number of reals, Counterfeit 
money, is.also found io this country; but 
the fabricators are sure of death, on the 
event of detection. . Clippers, or otherwise 
defacers of the national coin, are punished 
by mutilation. Gold ducats are the only. 
foreign money passable; and they suffer 
more than the native. tomaun, because 
there is less risk incurred, under the hands 
of the fraudulent.. We see them, in daily 
circulation, altered from their original form 
into all the shapes of square, octagon, pen- 
langular, and no.remark made on the de-, 
predation,.of their substance. Not being 
of Persian origin, liberties with their sur- 
face are permitted to pass with a neglect 
almost amounting to impunity. The cur- 
rent value of a ducat is equal to six reals. 
When.a sum of any considerable amount 
is to be paid in this coin, it is usually dis- 
bursed by weight; and that more of these 
clipped.ducats may not go to the scale than 
would be demanded of their counted num- 
ber in. paying the price, the ‘coin is duly 
tivctbaean with a certain portion of melted 
wax,.to make,the balance of justice stand 


even.” 


=" 





MUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS, 
, (Continued.) 

Our last number leftus in the midst of x 
swarm of moschettoes, and, however pain- 
ful it has beew 10 remain a week among 
thesé. pestiferous insects, there ,.we are 
still. Proceeding with his, anecdotes to il- 
lustrate. their natural history, our author 
SAYS: “got 

# Lhave just shown, from my own obser- 
vations, how much the geograpbical distn- 
butien of venomous insects varies in this la- 
byrintbofrivers,with whiteandblack waters. 
It were to be wished, that.a learned entome- 
logist could study on the spot the specific 
Siccuss of these noxious insects, which 


in the torrid zone, ‘in spite of their litte 

ness, act ap important part in the economy 

of nature. , What enpeared ta.,US very Fer 
jfact 


markable, and is a; fact, known te-all the 
missionaries, is, that the different species 
do not associate.togetber; and. tbat at dif- 
ferent hours of the day you.are stung bys 
distinct species... Every time:thatthe scene 
changes, and to use. the simple expression 
of the missionaries, abe insects ‘ — 
guard.’ you jhave, a. few. «minutes, often 
ter of an comuae repose. The insects 
thot imprer’: have pot their places jv- 
stantly supplied in equal _nuasbers by their 
successors. . From f after, six in the 
morning tll five in the afternoos, the ais 
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piereed the skin. ' An hour before sun-set.a 






vitty rmoseh which hive ot, es 
wefind related ‘in some travels, the forur uf 
our gnats, but that of & small’fly. They ate 


simuliamns of the family nemocere of the 
systemn of Lafreille. Their sting is as pain- 
fies that 6f stomores. ‘It leaves a little red- 
dish-brown spot, ‘which is extravasated and 
coagulated blood, where their probuscis has 


s of small gnats, ‘called tempraneros, 
because they appear alsv'af sua-rise, take 
tbe place of the mostliettoes. Their pre- 
sence scarcely lasts an hour and a half; 
they disappear between six and seven in the 
eveuitig; or, as they say here, after the 4n- 
gelus(@ lu oracion). After a few minutes 
repose, you feel yourself stung by zancudoes, 
another spécies of gnat (culex) with very 
jong legs. The zancudo, the proboscis of 
which: cuntains’a sharp’ pointed sucker, 
causes the must acute pain, and a swelling 
that remains several weeks. Its hum re- 
sembles that of our gnats in Europe, but is 
louder and more prolonged. The Indians 
pretend to distinguish’ “by their song’ the 
sancadocs and the tempraneroes ; the latter 
of which are real twilight insects, while the 
sancudoes are most frequently nocturnal in- 
sects, and disappear towards sun-rise. 

“The'culices of Suuth America, have ge- 
niérdlly the: wings, corsélet, and legs uf an 
azufe colour, annulated, and variable from 
a mixturé of spots: of a -metallic lustre. 
Here, as in Europe, the males, which are 
distingdished: by -their feathered antennae, 
are extremely rare; you are seldum stung 
except ‘by females. The preponderance of 
this sex explains the’ imniense increase of 
the spesies, each feinale laying several hun- 
dred In going up 6ne of the great 
rivets uf America, it is observed, that the 

ofauew species of culer denotes 
the approsimity of a new stream flowing 
in.j’ , 


“The whites born in the torrid zone walk 
batefuut with impunity in the same apart- 
ment where a European recently landed is 
exposed to the attack of the niguas or chegues 
(puler penctrans). Tiese animals, almost 
uvisible tethe eye; get under the nails of 
the feet, and there acquire the ‘size of a 
sinall pea by the quick increase of its eggs, 
which ‘are ‘placed in a bag wnder the belly 
of the.ivsect.” The nigua, therefore, distin: 
gushes, what the most delicate chetnical 
analysis could nut distinguish, the cellular 
membrane and blood of a European from 
thuse of a Crevle white,” It- is not so with 
the moschettoes. : 

“In the day, even when labouring at 
the var; the natives, in order to chase the 
sects, are continually ‘Ziving one another 
smart slaps with the palm’ of the hand. 

in all their movements, they strike 
themselves and their comrades mechanically 
daring their sleep. ‘The violence of their 
blows teminds us of the Persian tale of the 
bear, that: tried to kill with his paw the in- 
sectson the foreheatl of ‘his sleeping mas- 
ter. Near Maypures we'saw soriie young In- 

seated in a circle’ and rubbing cruelly 
tach others backs with the bark of trees 
dried atthe fire. Indian women were oc-" 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


‘the capper-coloure A nin : ; e 
in’ extirpating by means of a sharacbone 
the ‘little mass of coagulated blood,)«that 
forms ‘ the “centre of every (sting, ‘and 
gives the skin. a speckled appearance. 
One of the most barbarous nations of the 
Orvonoko, that of the Otomars,. is ac- 
quainted with the use of moschetto curtains 
(mosquiteros) formed of a tissue of fibres. of 
the palm tree, murichi. We bad lately seen, 
that at Higuerote, on the coast of Caraccas, 
the people ofa copper colour sleep buried in 
the sand. ‘In the villages of the Rio Mag 

dalena the Indians oftea 
stretch ourselves with them’ on ox-skins, 
near the church, in the middle of the plaza 
yrande, where they had assefnbled all the 
cows iti the neighbourhood. ‘The proximity 
of cattle give sume repose to man. The 
Indians of the Upper Oroonoko and the 
Cassiquiare, seeing that Mr. Buvpland could 
not prepare his herbal, on account of the 
continual torment of the moschettoes, in- 
vited him to enter their ovens, (hornitos). 
Thus they call little chambers, withvut 
dvors or windows, into which they -creep 
horizontally vehi a very small opening. 
When they have driven away the insects 
by means of a fire of wet brush-wood, 
which emits a great deal of smoke, they 
cluse the opening of the oven. ‘fhe ab- 
sence of moschettwes is purchased dearly 
enough by the excessive heat of stagnant 
air, and the smoke of a torch of copal, 
which lights the oven during your stay in 
it. Mr. Bonpland, with courage and pa 
tience well;worthy of praise, dried hundreds 
of plants, shut up in these Aorsilos of the 
Indians. 

“ lt is difficult not to smile at hearing the 
missionaries dispute un the size and vora- 
city of the moschettves at different parts of 
the same river. In the centre of a 
country ignorant of what is passing in the 
rest of the work|, this is the faveurite sub- 
ject of conversation. ‘ Ilow I pity your si- 
tuation !? said the missionary of the rau- 
dales to the missionary of Cuassiquiare, at 
our departure; ‘you are alone, like me, in 
this country of tigers and monkeys; with 
you fish is still more rare, and the heat 
more violent; but.as for ay flies, Seis muse 
ca’) T can boast, that with one of mine I 
would beat three of yours.’ 

“ This voracity of insects in certain spots, 
the rage with which they attack man, 
the activity of the yenom varying in the 
same species, are very remarkable facts; 
which find their analogy. however, in’ the 
classes of ‘large animals. The crocodile of 
Angostura pursues men, while at Nueva 
Barcelona, in the Rio Neveri, you may 
bathe tranquilly in the midst of. these car- 
nivorous reptiles. The jaguars of Maturin, 
OCunianacoa, and the isthmus of Panama, 
ate cowardly in comparison to those of the 
Upper Ordonoko. The Indians well know, 
that the monkeys of some valleys can easily 
be tamed, while others uf the same species, 
caught elsewhere, will rather die of hunger, 
than submit to slavery.*” 





“#'&P miglit have added the example of the 





cupied with a degree of patieuce, of which 





scorpion of , Which it is very difficals to 


alone are capable,. 


invited us to! 


'.* By this. time we. fancy our. readers. .aye 
as well. acquaiated with the habits of the 
moschettoes, as.if they had been bitten by 
them all over; and further knowledge being 
unnecessary, we shall, advance tv gther 
subjects. ee 

Above, the cataract. of Atures, at. the 
mouth of the. Rio Calaniapo, Mr. Uumboldt 
gives the following account of an extinct 
tribe: : of i ; 

* We were shown at a distance, on; the 
right of the river, the recks that surround the 
caveru uf Alaruipe; but we bad. not timese_ 
visit that cemetry of the destroyed. tribe of 
the Atures.. We regretted this se much the 
more, as. father Zea, was never weary, vf 
talking to us ofthe skeletons painted with 
anotta, which this cavern coutained ; of 
the large vases of baked cartli,in which the 
bones of separate families appeared tu be 
collected; and, of many other curious, ub 
jects, which we propused tu exantiue atour 
return from the Rio Negro.”’ 

At Maypure, higher up, we hear more of 
the pottery of the Indians:, . , ;, 

“In every part of the forests, far from 
any. human habitation, ou dissing the earth, 
fragments pf. pottery and deitt are found. 
The taste fur this Kind of fabrication seams. 
tu. have bee common heretpfore tu the aa- 
tives of both Americas. To the avurth of 
Mexico,—on the banks, of the Kivu Gila— 
among the ruins of an. Azteck city—in the 
United, States —near the éumuli of the Mia~ 
nis ;_in Florida—and in every. place where 
any trace of ancient civilizativn could be. 
found, the soil covers fragments of painted 
pottery; and the extreme reseasblance .off 
the orpameuts, they display ip striking, 
Savage, nations, and those.civilized peuple, 
who are condemned _ by their politieal 
and religious institutions always to imi-; 
tate themselves, strive. as, if, by instinct, tv 
perpetuate the same forms, tojpreserve a, 
peculiar. type or style, and to fullow: the 
inethods and processes which were employed 
by. their ancestors.. In Nerth America, 
fragments, of delft have heen discovered, ia 
places where lines of fortification ave fyund, 
and the walls of towns constructed by an. 
unknown ‘nation, , now entirely extinct, 
The paintings on these fragments have a. 
great similitude to those which are execute 
in our days on earthenware by the natives 
of Louisiana and. Florida, ‘Thus too. the 
Indians, of Maypure. often painfed before 
our eyes the:same ornaments as. we had 
observed iu the cayern.of .Ataroipe, on the . 
vases containing human bones... They are 
real grecgues, meaudrites, and figures of 
crocodiles, of monkeys, and pf.a large qua- 


tent 





distinguish from that of the island of Trinidad, - 
Jamaica, Carthagena, and Guayaquil ; yet the 
former ‘is not more to be. feared than the scorpio 
europeeus (of the ‘south of France), .while the 
latter predtices eonsequerces far more alarming 
than the stotpio cecitanus (of ‘Spain’ and Bar- 
bary). , At Carthagena‘and Gia ib, the sting 
of the seorpion. (a/aeran ).i y causes ‘the 
loss of speech. ,Sometim.s a singular of 
the tougue is observed. for fifteen or sixteen 
bours.; ‘The patient, when stay dnothe | legs, 
gammers as if be bal beew supex with apy- 





plexy.” 
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ys the same squat form.” 
t this is indeed a “ Ni 
pboldt says :— 





“ When-the traveller has passed the 
great cataracts, he feels as if he were in a 
new world ; and had overstepped the bar- 
tiers which nature seems to have raised be- 
tween the civilized countries of the coast and 


the pte, the bluish distance, a 


the savage and unknown interior. ‘Toward 
e Cu- 


for the last time, the hi 
Davami mountains. Its | 
remindeéd us of the Mesa 


chain of t 
g horizontal ri 
i?) 


Bergantin, 


Cumana; but'it terminates by a’ truncated 
summit. The peak of Calitamini (the name 


given to this summi 
with a reddish fre 
every day the saine. 


dred 


ws at sun-set as 
is appearance is 
No one ever ap- 


hed the summit of this mountain, the 


ight of which does not ‘exceed six hun- 
‘toises.. I'believe this splendor, com- 


monly reddish’ and sometimes silvery, to be 
a reflexion produced by large plates of talc, 


or 


by gneiss 
whole of this country contains 


ing into mica-slate. The 
nitic 


rocks, oh which here and there, in little 
Lewes age. rit-stone prrerey 
Feposes, containing fragments of qu 

and of brown iron Se: are 


“Tn 


geing to the embarcadere” he con- 

_ JB tinves, * we ca 

2 3 anew species 
~ ‘its beautiful colours ; it had a 


hton thé trunk ofa hevea 
tree frog, remarkable for 
liow belly, 


the back and head ofa fine velvetty purple, 
and a ve 


the rana tinctoria, the bi 


int of 
frog 


natrow stripe of white from the 
é nose to the hinder extremities. 
was two inches long, and allied to 
‘of which, it is 


asserted, introduced into the skin of a 
t, in places where the feathers have 


lucked ‘out, occasions 


the growth of 


i feathers of a yellow or red colour, 
‘ But this is not only the region of real 
wonders; it has its fictions also. 
“The forests of Sipapo are altogether un- 


, and ‘there the missionaries 


place 


the nation of Rayas, who have theif mouth 
in the navel.’ An old Indian, whom we 
met at Catichano, and who boasted of 


having 
these 
absurd 


where 


th 


every 


ie 
dulity ; and it? said, that the fic- 


often eaten human flesh; had seen 
cote * with his own eyes.” These 


les —_ as fat as the Llanos, 
not always permitted to dotibe 


e éxistence of ‘thie Raya Indians. In 
zone ‘thi 


accompanies cre- 


taphers' had | 
sré°to’ the’ other, did we not 


know, that thé most fantastic productions of 


the imagination, like the works of nature 
furnish every where a certain analogy o 
aspect and form.” 





DIBDIN'S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TOUR, 


(Third Volume.) 


Amid the press, of new and important 


from | Besides, I know you 


Sy, 

testantiom, and view of the caudal, 
dated at the place, but evidently (from 
pees of memory) written a 

The following may be aeinored a 
ample of the trifling in which this tourist too 
much indulges :—“ On returning from the 
library,” says he, “ 1 lay an hour upon the 
sofa, reading Rob Roy for the first time 
(borrowed that very morning from Treuttel 
and Wiirtz), and recruiting myself against 
5 o'clock, the hotir of dinner, &c. &c.” 
Surely the self-insportatice of P. P. clerk 
of the parish, was a degree lower than the 
egotism thus displayed, . 
‘Strasbourg, however, furnishes the au- 
thor with at least 4 new history of free- 

masonry. Site ’ 
“ In alluding,” he states, “ to manners 
or customs, or social establistiments of this 
place, you ought to know, that’ some have 
imagined the origin of free-masonry may be 
traced to Strasbourg ;. and that the first 
lodges of that description were held .in this 
city.” The story is this:—The cathedral, 
considered at the time of its erection as a 
second Solomon's temple, was viewed as the 
worder of the modern world, Its masons, 
or architects, were the theme of universal 
praise. Up rose, in consequence, the ca- 
thedrals. of Vienna, Cologne, Lanshut, and 
Others; dnd it was resolved, that, on the 
completion of such stately structures, those, 
whose mechanical skill had been instru- 
mental to their erection, should meet in 
one common bond, and chant together, 
riodically,* at least their own praises. 
ir object was to be considered very 
much above the common. labourer, who 














wore his apron in front, and carried his | 


trowel in’his hand: on the contrary, they 
adopted, as the only emblems worthy of. 
| their profession, the level, the square, and 
‘the compass. All the lodges, wherever 
established, considered that of Strasbourg 
as the common parent; and at a meetin 
held at Ratisbon in 1459, it was Ris 9 
that the Arcuitsct of Strassourc Carur- 
‘pRax Should be the Grand Master of Free- 
masons; and one Dorzincrr, of Worms, 
who had succeeded Hulz in 1449 (just after 
the latter had finished the spire), was ac- 
knowledged to ‘be the first grand master. 
I own my utter ignorance of the lore of 
free-masoaty, but bave thoyght it worth 
while to send you the fpregoing particulars, 
, 1 know you tg te sce * curious, 
and prying’ in the antiguarian researches 
rrRponyy bes this sulject.” Mr. D. on 
this point also quotes ap anonymous wriler 
at te ‘end ‘of pdr’: Manu al relating 


~ | to the cathedral of Strasbourg, who asserts, 


that “ the first lodges of S murg were 
held in 9 building called the Maurerhoff, 
in‘ the place opposite the chapel of St. Ca- 
therine, which used formerly to be. the 
work-shop where the workmen cut some 
of the choicest ornaments for the cathedral. 
He ‘further ‘observes, that the. original 
German MSS. in which thé statutes of the 
free-masons of Strasbourg are contained, 
well a8 the origin 





ns, it. will not, we.tmust, be objec~ 
io to divide our .notice. of. this, the 
last,and:best of Mr. Dibdin’s. tomes, into 
two notices, instead of dismissing it in one, 
as. we origi intended. . 

We have landed-our bibliomaniacal hero 
at: j where ‘ia ‘his Own’ mapiter, 








perors eontiecied with them, are kept in 


Nections..| and 
as an ex-] a 


‘aanew 


































Vienna, one of the most learned ¢ 

ists in Europe, thinks that fr 

may be pushed a ge the. time of the 
establishments. of the knights-templars, 
In this he hap beep opposed by Mr. Ray, 
nouard of Paris.” 


From Strasbourg our author, went to 
Stutgardt, by way of Baden, and treats u 
hereabouts with wood-cuts of Shearqowsed 
story of Faustus, which, in his usual style, 
he declares to he prelerghle to the very 
clever designs after Retsch by Moses! He 
then falls into ecstasies about two Virgils 
which he has the good luck to buy; leaves 
Stutgardt in bibliomaniacal transports, sees 
Ulm, and arrives at Augsbourg, where still 
more rapturous achievements .in the olds 
book line await the conquering purse of 
this Quixotte of hlack letter. fore we 
venture thither, however, we may remark, 
were it only to show that one need no} 
so far to meet with such things, ‘that Mr, 
Dibdin’s wonderful prints of the Trinit 
(for instance) from a psalter of the 4 
century at Wirtemberg, and dead Christ in 
the lap of the Father, from a copper-plaie 
of 1462 at Munich, are not sv unique iq 
charactgr as he seems to imagine. We 
believe the learned geotemen resides about 
Kensin and if he will take the trouble 
to step into the palace. there, be will ‘find 
as extraordinary performances of the. same 

ind; namely, with two pictures, one of 
ames LV, of Scotland, who married. Mam 
garet, Geughter of Henry VII, and the 
other of Margaret. . These are painted om 


‘panel, whole lengths. Behind each (for 


they, open like -the ancient altar piece 

anmennadiaay of the nature pr 
That behind the king represents God the 
father with the son. in his arms, imme 
diately after his descent from. the cross, the, 
igure of the father being much the pa 
‘he son is in @ faintingattitude, nakedy 
with the wound.of the nails, spear, avd has 
the crown of thorns. These are cueval 
with the times, and are well painted, par 
ticularly the subject behind; the queen, and: 
Mr. D. we doubt. not, may see them ip & 
small room with derk oak panels, among: 
sia old state apartments in Kensingtoa’ 

ace, . 

A.view of the minster at Ulm is coupled 
with a story;which we cannot so; readily’ 
parallel at home. “ On the top of the par' 

apet wall is a, stone apperently. a 
rubbed, and.a fearful depth gapes below; 
yet the guide pointed. to this spot. as. that: 
on which the famous.em Maximihan 
stood upon one leg, and wrned. 
quite round, to the astonishment: and: tre~ 
pidativn of his attendants.” ‘ The guide 
continued: “ This story, gentlemen, hes! 
descended for three centuries; and 
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“gonseqgence Maximilian the Second,” The 


officers, at is added, were Austrian, and the 
attempts were not made on the same day. 

There is an amusing account of pictures 
in-a gallery to an inn at Augs- 
bourg, called the of the Three Negroes. 
‘These pictures ate-for sale ; and their cata- 
logue, in the English language, is a literary 
curiosity. . For example— 

“75. Portrait of Justus Lipsius, by Rem- 
brond.—This head of a ecient verity 
shows of draughts of @ mati of science: 
the treatment of Clothing is most perfect- 
fal, the respiring of lite, the hands all 
wurider-worthy to ‘be admired. ‘208. 4 
duinting piece of great beauty by Schneyders; 
the dogs seem to be alife, the witd-fowls, a 
hare, toils, just asin mature. $44. Queen 
Marie Christine of Sweden, represented in 
a very noble: sitaation of body and tran- 
quillity of mind, of a fine-verity and a high 
effect of clair-obscure. $76: Cromwell 
Olivier, kit-cat the’ size of life, a portrait of 
the finest carnation, who shows of a perfect 
likeness and verity, schoot uf Vandyk, per- 
haps hy'himself. “$99. A large and pre- 
cious battle piece, representing the sceie 
of the famous “victory by Blindheim wonen 
by Marleborough over the frensh 1704. We 
see here the portrait uf this hero ‘very re- 
sembliug; he in‘a graceful attitude ‘on 
horseback, is just to order “2 movement; a 
many generals and- attendancé ate around 
him, - the figittng’ Tye bac raga the 
Groups, hting with the ‘greatest 
truth, there “is nothing. that does ‘nut 
coptribiite ‘tc ‘embellish this very re- 
markable picture, painted by a contem- 
Porary’ ‘of the’ evenement ‘and famous 
Rugendas.”' Among the rest, are “'g 
ting-bout, beautiful, small piece, by 
Rembrand ;” and Mr. D. himsetf treats 
us with a cut of an equally odd subject, 
from 4 martyrological ‘rofl. It exhibits a 
tuiracle uf ove 8. Quirivus Illyricus, pope 
and martyr. This pontiff, thrown into 3 
river with a millstone about his geck by 

er, and in- presence of ‘Gualerius, the 
associate of Diocletian, before he sinks, in: 
treats the Almighty that he may be spared 
to make an’ extiottation t6' the spectators. 
He is’ accordingly represented swiminin 
about with his mitre on, and the millston 
floating beside him like the cork of a fish- 
lig-net.. The-effect.is very-Judicrous, 


At Augsbourg, as we-have stated, Mr. 
DB. inde wome furchebes on which he séts 
Immense value; but the must reniarkatile 
of liis ‘discovories is that of “ undoutited 
Proofs of stereotype printing in the middle of 
the sixteenth century.” ‘These proofs appear 
tobe a mixture of'stereotype and: black-wood 
printion, ‘and are: certainly: very curious. 
ndeed ‘there sears’ to’ be less new under 
the sun than'we often imagine. We are not 
clear that steam-engines were unknown to. 
t they are~held to} 


GERMAN BOOKS RESPECTING THE QUEEN, 
Ti te yg veep ur 

t published in Germap, | at 
ean fares besie, pty dedicated to the 
story of her Majesty’s life and trigl. The 
first aad 2 ot asa 
engraved), “ Thamas Denman, Esy. Gane 
Fiscal der Kaniginn; 2, “Alderman Matt. 

00d, Esq. Zoey Jahre nach einandtr Lard 


su Doisy: jileasnees; was pession- 
pom har of dénaing anil thee theatre; .and 
as efatigahle. in. . composi Lens 
which inflamed her youth tal blavd: she 
read parti ly novels and 
which cher wind wee. ind 


ayor van London,” ina medallian sup: }-xi 
parted on the kpee of Diogenes, who is 


ssen with his long beard and lantern point- 
ing, .as.the inscription states, to. an. honest 
hom he had at last: found; ands, 
“ Heory Brougham, Esg. General Peacureus 
der Konigius,” in his jegal attire; his bro- 
ther counsel being in plainclothes, 
The second publication has a portrait 
of the queen, apparently a copy of .that 
with the hat.and feathers in our print 
shops, bat said to be .exeeuted by Bre- 
men artists... It is.inecribed .“ Careline 
Amelia Elizabeth, Konigian ven England, 
geboren.den 17 May, 1762, verehlichet.dea 
8 April, 1795, und zur Koniginna re 
den 29 Januar, 3820, There is also a 
simile of her signature or unterschrift. 
These books seem to contain little or no- 
thing that is new; andere merely transla- 
tions from the. English, aS’ appears from 
the.preface to the. first part. The ‘author 
who states himself to be a native of Bruns- 
wick, residing: in London, since 1843, says, 
that his book contains a faithful accaunt of 
the adventures, the persecutions, and ua: 
worthy. reaiment.of a princess, who, by the 
perseverence and heroic courage which she 
has opposed to her enemies, hasdrawn on 
ber tbe alicotion of alb Europe. He te- 


lates the history of “The Book” drawn | pi 
‘up. by Mr. Perceval, and:suppressed: before 
wg S$ | publication, but which, however, afterwards 
artist in battle pieces, George’ Philipp | found its way tothe public.—Of this book 
/he bas, as be relates, an. original copy; 


from. which ali the-accounts.in his work.are 
taken., We translate a specimen :—‘t The 
princess, when still very young, showed an 
extraordinary de of vivacity.—Her edu- 
cation was.coufided, under the immediate 
superintendance of her royal. mother, to 
very respectable ladies; whe bore, with un- 
exampled patience, the numerous.tricks of 
the young princess; anid took all possible 
pains.to keep im check ber tumultuous and 
vigient passiuns. They. frequently reminded 
her of _~ high birth, and por ae is 
repress romantic ideas, which appeared: 
to. spring up in ber young heart;. and to lead 
the princess to. the duties. ‘which her. birth: 
and her family connections imposed npua 
her. Whether the life, of dissipation which 
then prevailed at court, op account of the 
frequent visite of foreign. princes, and per- 
sons of distinction, were the cause, or—whe- 
ther it were the lively. and. enterprising 
spirit which has always: distinguished: the 
membérs of the House of Brunswick ; the 

j though she possessed. all the edu- 


cation and accomplishments.of @ lady of}, 





be wnat divtinctly-a-miderh invention. 


rank, ie mage with. mah — 
ance, 'tavtbe regulations. were 
town for her; aud her | feoquently. 
' 


more 

itself, have long singe excited the apprehen- 
sions prj en mether, who had been 
brought up under the strietest supesinten- 
dence at the English court, where nat only 
the most exart etiquette then prevailed, bug 
the most rigid morality was a sine.qua.non, 
and the whole royal family a 
a apd, in.all respects, happy family 
circle. . 


“The Duke, whose foreign connections 


well asthe internal affairs of his 
Et to which he devoted. himself 
with truly paternal care, did not allow 
time strictly to observe the conduct of his 
children, had‘his attention however drawn 
by the ‘behaviour of his Geagiter, w a 
liveliness had at first pleased him; but 
now, that the education of the youn 
princess might be said té be nearly com- 
pleted, as her knowledge extended, ‘ang 
setting aside her violence in manners, were 
so ailiabte as, to charm every body 
thought it necéssary to adopt” megsui 
whieh should set’ $ to this fatural vi- 
vacify, and to the ionate fondness fit 
noisy pleasures, e father in bis fears, 
rhaps, went too far; the wag 
under more strict 
the governess and ladies in 
eng gee x 
to visit masquera' 
ab all, ad vans seldom the theatre, a , 
she was always aceompanied by her mothe: 
or her governess. This great.consteaifit, ta 
| which she was now furced te submit, drew 
| forth frequent complaints; and she is said 
often to have declared, that she should bé 
happy to be af lower rank, in order to be 
| free trom the hateful bondage of court eti< 
quette. It is saith, that a poe of mar 
viage was made at this time be fe foreign 
court, which the princess absolutely r od, 
and Unis’ drew on herself the 's dis- 
pleasure;: at this fime too, vatiotis reports, 


i 
t 


| respecting the princess, were busily circu- 


lated; they are too welt known to be’ ree 
peated here; whether they were true or 
false. we do not pretend to decide,” 
Fhis is to us the most novel part of thd 
jwork, ‘Thé rest of the first part of'the his- | 
tory of the queen, contains only translax 
tions of .the many well known papers 
lena to the affair of tle oar ker dean 
subsequent ptucerdi ings t eC depar- 
uire for the contitient. x _ 
“The second part embraces her adven-’ 





Note—Fhe author wekes her mother, the 
leldest-daughisrot-George Ik!!! hbo 


~ 


















of, 
though he thinks:her. majesty was unfairly 
miele ing called'so strictly to account 
for her ve years acts, eis scandal- 
ized: at the: vieleat abuse poured forth by 


the iti st the. govern- 
mebanabeupceevinnadaia-ate ting 
at the infamous carictures that 


fill the- windows of the shops, and vile bal- 
lads bawled.in every street, Then be says, 
party spirit triumphs. here, the well dis- 
posed citizen is. » the discontented 
raise their-heads, the.ministers tremble, and 
Britannia. laments: -that this nation 
has become by this trial the ridiculeof Eu- 
rope. 


‘ARTS AND SCIENCES, 








ana NEW BAROMETER, ; 
Mr, Barth of Strasburg has just published, 
in the Gazette of Mayence his discyvery ofa 
new Barometer, which will announce every 
change of the weather thirty hours before 
it happens. This instrument, which in the 
time of Galileo would perhaps have. con- 
ducted the inventor into the prisons of the 
Inquisition, will it is asserted, give notice of 
thunder storms twelve hours before they 
eccur, . . 
. gp, TRAVERLeRs mm Eoxpr. 
Mention has recently been made in the 
News of certain new discoveries 
. made in Upper Egypt aud Ethiopia by two 
of our adventurous: countrymen, Messrs. 
Ww n.and Hanbury. These gentle- 
men ate said to have discovered the city of 
ancient Saba, afterwards Meroe, spoken of 
by Herodvtus, lib, ii, ch. 29; by Diodorus 
Siculus, i, $3; by. Strabo, xvii; and by Jo- 
sephus, 1j, 10. The first named author 
says, afler quitting the island of Tac- 
MN PSO, reaching the bed of the 
Nile, ** you will travel nee Saye by the 
side of that river, the stream being rendered 
unnavigable by, rocks aud sharp crags. 
After this land journey of furty days, you 
again embark, and. at the end of twelve 
days you will arrive at a ont city, the 
he the capital of the ont af the Eakiopinne 
.of the rest of the Ethiopians; 
the only gods that are worshipped there are 
Jupiter and Bacchus,” The travellers (adds 
the Sowenens parent 9in also able to 
describe. Dongola and . Dar - more 
miautely. thaa has been dune beture, and to 
‘give an. aceount of the Pasha’s expedition 
against the Abyssiniaus, having joined the 
vane the former, |. 
.. Upon this statement we have to observe, 
that the military movements of the Pasha, 
ceriainly. affurd Z 
graphical and _ historical exploration in. 
nese regions, thao bas ever been enjoyed 
y European travellers, and. we conse+ 


E LI 


‘| Walter, of Sidney Sussex college. 


knowledge in these ‘respects. We are not 
informed what the above travellers have 
accomplished; but, we believe, that the 
Pasha did got advaince so far into Nubia, 
on his expedition, as to lead to any Abys- 
sinian intelligence. We have seen wrecent 
letter from “Alexandria, which says, that 
little. had been added within the last year, 
either to the former stock of antiquities, or 
topographical illustration. Vessels were 
about to bring Mr. Salt’s, and other valua- 
ble collections, to Europe. ‘lhe survey of 
Cleopatra’s needle, with a view to devise 
means of transport to London had not gone 
on, and that famous monument therefore 
remains ia statu. From another quarter 
it has been intimated to us, that Mr. 
Bankes, junior, favours the hypothesis of a 
French traveller, who maintains, that he 
has er the Oasis, the genuine site 
of the Temple of Ammon. e know not 
on what data this opinion is supported. 

We are’ assured, that Dr. Richardson, 
who accompanied Lord Belmore, is about 
to publish his travels, 
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CAMBRIDGE, May 4th. 

On Wednesday, the first day of Easter term 
the following gentlemen were admitted to 
the undermentioned degrees :-- 

Masrers or Agts.—W. Twigg, R. Brandt, 
R. Benson, eam | college; F. Luann, St. 
John's college; W. Flutchins, Pembroke 
Hall; -W. Greenwood, Corpus Christi coll. 
G. Skinner, J. Studholme, Jesus college. 

Bacse tors or Arts.—E. St. Aubyn, J. 
Wilson Step and A. Duthie, Trinity 
college; G. Cummings, C:G. R. Festing, 
Ww. rm Crole, and, Taylor, St. John’s col- 
lege; W. J. James, St. Peter’s college; 
C. W. Henning, Queen’s ‘college; R. Gor- 
ton,:J. ee -Conington, and E. Bowlby, 
Jesus college; J. Lugar, and R.. Winslve, 
Sidney college. 

May 11th. 

The following degrees were conferred on 
Wednesday :— 

Masters or Aats.—G. J.’ Pennington, 
King’s college; J. Escreet, Trinity college. 

Bacuevors or Arts.—tl. Hannington, 
T. Roberts, and R. Okes, King’s college; T. 
Dixon, J. T. Fenwicke, and 8. Mewburn, 
St. John’s college; H. Lloyd, St.. Peter’s 
college; J. Thomas, C. C. college; J. Wilk- 
inson Wasney, Catharine hall; G. H. Hely 
Hutchinson, W.Hartford Daniels, C. Rey- 
nolds, and F. Money, Caius:cellege. 

_ May, 23rd. 

The following gentlemen were admitted 

.to the undermentioned degrees :— 
Masters ve Arts.—Rev. Henry Venn, 
Fellow of Queen's college; Rev. Weever 


_ Bacwge.vors or Arts.—Ralph Barker, of 
St. Peter’s college; T, Blukeway Bray, of 
JUNE: Ist. . : 

gentlemen were on Wed- 


en 


‘| The followi 








Wisin dy Anrs: B. Heath Malkin, ret= 
low of Trinity college, °° 


‘Batueror ny Crvit Law. J. Page Wood, 
of Trinity college. os 
‘Bacue ors or’ Arts: Loftus Cliffe, G. 
Best, St. Juhn’s college ; C, Stuart Girdle: 
stone, Caius college ; C/ Birth, Catharing 
hall; T. Foster, Emmanuel college; S, 
Chariton, G. Ludfurd Harvey, Sidney ‘Sus- 
sex college. +: * ; ms hie 


- FINE ARTS. 





LITHOGRAPHY. 
Petersburgh. 
Lithography is now beginning to make 
great preeree here. Several . laudscape 
works have.lately been, begun :—1st. Views 
of St. Petersburgh and its environs, - These 
are published: in numbers, of four plates 
each, in Imperial felio; the -price of each 
number is four rubles... ‘The first-part con. 
tains the following, views:;: the Winter 
Palace, the Exchange, the Institution for 


Krestousky. The descriptions, are in the 
Russian language. Four. of such numbers; 
at least, are to be published annually. The 
expenses are to be defrayed by «a suciety of 
amateurs, and the profits are to be employed 
for the benefit of the artists. , 

2nd.’ A similar work on St. Petersb 
and its environs is published by Mr. Swinin, 
also in numbers, Bt of a smaller: size,” ace 
‘companied with an historical notice in Rus 
sian and French. - Four numbers have al 
ready appeared. The drawings are by.thy 
publisher himself; the fourth number, which 
is just published, contains the. following 
views; the erating the Harbour of Croa- 
stadt; the Semik ; the Church of our — 
The descriptiun of the Hermitage atone, fil 
113 pages, This work, when completed, will 
be an interesting guide to foreigners. 

3rd. Counsellor Martinoff, of the Imperial 
Academy of Arts, is publishing “ A Pict 
resque Tour from Moscow to the frontiers uf 
China ;” in which the finest prospects upoa 
this toad, designed after nature, are repte 
sented in 30 plates. Lt is in large 4to, the 
(ree uncoloured is 30 rubles, and for co 
oured impressions, 230 rvubles. 

4th. The same artist publishes 56 
new views of St. Petersburgh, on stone ; 
work is dedicated to the’ Princess Lubanow 
Rostowsky. It is. to make three numbers, 
each of 12 plates, which. cost uncoloured, 
30, and culoured, 100 roubles. 





[Extract of a Letter: from. Rome, dated 2%5ih 
t,t Muay.*) : 
» “ The German svuldiery have at -last dix 
appeared :—Rome reassumes its monustie 
character,.and we. are left undisturbed ia 
the contemplation of the Fine Arts.— Masy 
modern works are-at- this time on view; @ 
large scriptural picture in the Rotunda, by@ 
Tuscan Artist; Canuva’s. Colossal Horse; 
and the annual exposition of the French 
Academy:—In this last, a large 
Landscape by a young painter (Michalloo), 


© We are indebted to an English Gentleman of tome 





- for thir Letter. Ea. . 





nesday adai 


young ladies of noble family, and the island 
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excites 
taur pursued. by Perithous; in ,the eager- 
ness of bis flight, .he plunges head-l 
over a precipice ; this is really a fine thing. 
a Pag ah RS painters: both. of London 
and Paris,.might draw some salutary hints 
it... The former, that the full effect:of 
nature, is attainable without a servile, dis- 
crimination of particulars, . The latter, vicé 
gersé, that breadth and deur .may. be 


_ preserved without-slubbering the parts into 


indistinct masses, and moreover, that a 
scientific knowledge and. correct display of 
the human figure, is neither inconsistent 
with the studies, nor prejudicial to the 
sof a. landscape painter.——In . the 
fr class, the principle picture is by 
gniet, from the Aineid; Metabus in- 
voking.the protection of Diana for his 
infant. daughter Camilla, whom he .has 
fastened toa spear, and prepares to launch 
across the river. The students of this aca- 
demy have abated something of the severity 
of David:—their works have more of na- 
ture and lessof stone. Still however, they 
are intrinsically French, reflecting little of 
the Italian school, and nothing of the 
Venetian; and. might. just as, well have 
been executed in Paris as.in Rome.— With 
this qualification. the French exposition 
evinces much talent, and excites great at- 
tention among the foreigners of every.na- 
tion, who all’ express their astonishment, 
that England, the powerful, and magni- 
fcent, should not appropriate a trifle trom 
ver superabundant wealth, to a similar 
establishment in Rome. - Some individuals, 
however, are, I think, likely to vindicate 
the national reputation.—I_ anticipate with 
particular pleasure, the exhibition of Lane’s 
great picture in the Pantheon ;. this how- 
ever is likely to be deferred some time, the 
Artist ‘having considerably enlarged. his 
design—his_ subject consisted originally 
only of the apparition of the angél, direct- 
ing the Holy Family into Egypt, with. one 
subordinate group—he has since by a bold 
poetical, or rather pictoral. licence intro- 
duced an-episode, representing the soldiers 
of Herod in search of the child, and parti- 
aliy engaged in the slaughter which attend. 
ed that search.—liow powerfully this mode 
of amplifying a subject, of diversifying the 
simplicity of, a single event by adventitious 
circumstances, may contribute both to the 
sentiment and effect of a picture, is suffi- 
ciently exemplified by the practice of two 
painters ef very opposite characters, Ra- 
phael and Rubens, F ieee seen much’ of 
art ih land, France, and Italy, and 
have considered the subject, as {a know 
with no superficial atlention, but I shalk 
resign all claim to judgment if my antici- 
patiunsof Mr- Lane’s picture be not fully 
Verified.—If it does not rank equally, with 
any production of modern art, and pass 
down to posterity” as one of the “great 
standard ‘works, accomplished by individual 
enterprize for the éstablishment of a school 
of high art in England. Canova’s Horse 
is of enormons dimensions, and as great 
10 stile as in magnitude. It-is.indeed a 
apes dtoride; it is destined, how- 
ever, for the King of Napies.” : . 


BELLES LETTRES. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


long | LINES copied from a rock standing“on the side 


of the river in the pleasure of M.de 
la Motte, near Clisson, ia Brittany: supposed 
to be written by Abelard.*. , 


O limpide riviere! O riviere cherie! 
_Puisse la sotte vanité . 
Ne jamais dedaynes ta rive humble et fleurie; 
Que tou simple sentier, ne soit point frequenté 
Par aucun tourment de la vie ; 
Tel que l’ambition, l’envie, 
* Liavarice, et-la faussité. 
Un re si frais, un sejour si tranquille 
Aux tendres sentiments doit seul servir d’asyle ; 
Ces rameaux amoureux entrelassés exprés 
Aux mases, aux’ amours, offrent leur voile epais 
Et Je-cristal d’une onde pare 
A jamais-ne doit reflecthir . 
Que les graces de Ja nature 
Et les images de-plaisir, 


IMITATED. 
O ‘gentle, lovely river, by whose side 
I've wiled, in pleasing thought, the lonely hours, 
Ne’ér may the tread of worthless base born pride 
Pollute thy banks, disturb thine humble flow’rs. 
Ambition, av’rice, falsehood’s sordid train, 
Each, as ye list, your varying ills pursue, 
| Ne’er may your feet this simple path profane— 
Grant me but this—the world I leave to. you, 

A-bower so fragrant, so tranquil a shade, 
For. th’ asylum of feeling— for pleasure was 
, made ; , 
The branches o’erspreading in amorous twine, 
Extend o’er the muses a foliage divine. 

And the pure waves reflect 

As they gracefully move, 

The beauties of nature 

The image.of love. 

Inner Temple.. 





' ImMAcINATIOR’s protuna. 

I wanted to paint a lovely flower, 

. In the rose and lilies’ dyes— 

I wanted to see the diamond’s power, 
In two bright eyes. 

I wanted to paint a bosom as fair 
As-the cygnet’s wavey down; 

I wanted a -footstep as light as the air, 
That kisses Indian ground. 


A mind as bright as Religion’s light, 

__A breast quite free from guile, 
That was purely touched with Learning bright, 
,,, Unaffected the while, , 

Ewanted a soul whose exquisite sigh 

» Hadroft.Love’s influence given : 
That breathed in full from the beauteous eye, 

* That rivals the stars of heaven, 


In Hope’s fond smile, I was lost awhile, — 
Remembrance’s light came o’er me: 
I thought but once on the picture I'd drawn, 
~ ‘Twas Marian stood before me, 
rire ' R.M.M, 





® Pallet the birth-place of Abelard,. and the retreat of 
Heloise durjng the arly part of her separation from him, 
is a small village, about threé miles from Clisson: the 
beauty of the ot Boye y pte 4 ~~! en, 
and might even that of the. a ing 
ry oy > delightful sovenity with which the 
we filled, in over charming ‘spot, 1t 
is the recollection, that here of 
her life, in. which her soul was devoted to an a' ment 
» never surpaeees..  Eitiee jeed, is 

the could remain amid these scenes, and not 


Teel, that society would be an intrisiotf—that he bad left 





the world its cares and vanities at a distdnce. 


Oh! fare thee well dearest, the morning may 
And deck the wild flowers that breathe on thy’ 


tomb, : 

But its rays cannot brighten the spirit that’s ae 

Nor awake the sweet corse ‘from the ‘trance 
the dead. 


Oh! fare thee well, dearest—the even may close 

The leaves of the bashful and beautiful rose ; 

But the fairest of flowers is sunk'on its breast, , 

The loveliest of roses in slumber is blessed. 

Oh! fare thee well, dearest,—thy spirit tho’ goney 

Shall live in this desolate bosom alone, 

Till it burst in the splendor of weakness forgiven, 

And imwmacelate shine in the lustre of Heaven. 
June 7, 1821." R. M, M, 





SONG, : 

We copy the following touching little (anpub= 
lished) ballad from the album of a friend, where 
it was written by its anthor, Mr. Thomas Pringle; 
a few days before he left the new colony at ‘the 
Cape of Good Hope. .Mr. P. was the editor of 
the first volume of Blackwood’s Magazine, as 
well as ‘the three first volumes of Constable's 
new series of the Scot’s Magazine. He is alse 
the author of a volume of poems, entitled the 
Autumnal Excursion.* _The sketch of the new 
settlement at the Cape of Good Hope, ‘about to 
be published by Mr..Murray, is said to be also 
from ltis pen. Ep, 


Old Border air—“ My good Lord John.” 
| . 


Our, native land—our native valey— 
A long and last adieu ;— 

Farewell to bonny Teviot dale, _ 
And Cheviot-mountains blue ! 


2 
Farewell, ye hills of glorious deeds, 
And streams renown’d in so 
Farewell ye blithsome braes =a 
Our hearts have lov’d so long. 
3 ”. 


5 
meads, 


Farewell ye broomy elfin knowes 
Where thyme and harebells grow; . 

Farewell ye hoary haunted howes 
O’erbung with -birk and sloe.. 


The battle mound—the Border tower 
That Scotia’s annals tell ;— 

The martyr’s grave—the lovet’s bower, 
To each—to all—farewell ! ; 


5 
Home of our hearts !—our father’s home— 
Land_of the brave and free ! . 

The sail is flapping on the foam 
That bears us far from thee ! 
‘ 6 : 
We seek a wild and distant shore 
Beyond thd Atlantic main ; 
We leave thee to return no 
Nor view thy cliffs again! 
7 


But may dishghour blight our fame, 
And q h our household fi 


When we, pr'ours, forget thy name, 
Green island. of our siress" ; 
8 





Our native land—our native valejy-—, © 
“A long, a Jast adien ;— : 
Farewell to bonny Teviot dale, 
And Scotland’s mountains blue. 


‘s T.P. 
Jan, 19; 1820. 








* The pritici jece was .criginally isbed in 
Hong's Poetic Minabe Ttwas an ie of tir Ww. 
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‘ thet blood bloody ‘pil 
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journals; of these, however, sever: 


‘PHE LIPERARY GAZETTE,/AND © 


| SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
die neasunval alle an rons 

rs 
lla eamtal ll sh wecy omempaper 
ah ae also of” those Sater a of 
which theré is a Monday ition, ta re 
Parlinonent sone weeks ago, has su 
to us the idea, that a a general lbp Of the | and 
oF gH ee as it exists at the present 
time, oe aly be an poe Tg gp paper 
to lay before our readers, In many.cases 
it is leapotsible fo do more :than approsi- 
mate facts; but, from our naire at ago 
subject, we will venture to. 


coincide, very nearly, with the. isue state 
of the case. When this is looked at, the 
prodigious extent of this species of periddi- } 
om circulation, and its con ly - 

figiows effects upon the minds of the 

| strike every thinking person with 

der; and the influence tipon manner, aa 
well as the political and tudral’influence of 
these slight but ever acting cbgines, will 
merit, perhaps ubtain, agraver con 
tion than eg ever yet been given to them 
in a comprehensive furm. 

-We'shall begin with the Parliamentary 
Retura. . Even in its limited’ scale, es 
document contains the names of fort we 


perished between 1817 and 1890, the years 
embtaced in the record : remaining 
uy stands at thirty-two; 
but, several have or ed-in the year 
1821, not compriged in this list, which 
would carry thenumber to within or fourfive 
of the first total. Of these, twenty-two have 
taken from the stamp office within the year, 
above three millions and a “quarter of 
stamps, the. PR sumber being 825, the 
highest, 992, The.other journals’ enu- 
merated, pro purehase their stamps | Dis 
from thejr stationers,~and theréfore the 
stamp office could furnish'to ‘elue’ td their 
demand. The number of advertisements } 
on which duties were paid by these journals 
in 1820 is, imreund numbers, about £23,250; 
and the total amount of the tax they paid 
to the Treasury, about .£46,000.* 





o* These catculations-are made’on the face of 
the sheet laid before the House of Commons, but 
it must be pbserved, that.it is extremely incor. 
rect, and such as ought not to have come from 
persons. entrusted with public accounts. One 
newspaper, “The News,” has, by advertisement, 
pointed ont the ipac attached. to its sal 
which was returned at only’ ‘about one. quarter o 
its actual nitinber; and others of its. contempo- 
rartes Wave alec reclainied, though toa less ex- 
tent. . ale Litérary Gaxette should ale coni- 
plain of tile want of accuracy. It is thus stated : 


fo. lamps. 





41,170 
‘Whe te number of stamps which me 
Sane ict Sa |e 

in 1820, was 60,087’; and our u 


ee ae ee ia 


poe 


- Ttie not within our timits, nedmevatithe 
Is "to which the 


tome 
ae 
largest sale :— Bett’s ly Dispatch, we 
Englishman (the ti Sunday), 
Examiner, the Guardian, and the | 
and ‘Literary Gazette (the rt = 
pry fe ‘ate at between yeatly 4 
000; the Ootinty Hetald oer 
200,000 ; Bell's Weekly Messen, , and thé 
News, above 500,000; and the 
abdve 300.000. The three latter, as sph 
avthe gee — on two days, thé 
Siinday ‘and ' y (whieh makes the 
distinction in he Entisteran ahd Literary 


result of our investigation will iNet pad gr Ao { Garette above paténthetically’ noticed), : 


do many others of whiat dre called 
newspapers. 

It ‘is observeable, from the retutn; that, 
in several itistdnces, there ‘has: beén ton- 


e, | siderable ‘lictuation in the sale of certait 
journals. The best established do not ve 


much; others exhibit a cerjain ‘and +t 
decline: one, the Observer, nearly doub 

in 1820, The most vidlent of ‘the 

tidn Press, stand higher in 1819 than iw 
1820 ; and in general,  appéars, that the 
papers: less decidedly’ ‘of a party character 
have increased: while those, of a cohtrary 
cast, have diminished. | We do hot, how. 


ever, pretend to be acquainted with all 
these; but the Champion, which, in 1817, 
consumed of rine 64,100, in 1820, takes 
only 36,964. Cubbett’s ster disappeares 
frost the list; Duckett's’ Dispatet te 
from a duty of 800#. ‘to 2. 5s. Gid.; the Eng: 
lishtnan decreases from 199,525 to 173, 
thé. Examiner ‘differs ‘from 205,000 pot 
194,500; the Independent “Whi tes 
50,403 to 4,694; and Wooler’s 
from 101,415 in 1819, to 77,850.in the fal 
wre year. On the other hand, moré 
neta jour seem to hive risén :—Bell’s 
if four years, from Ant td 
132,000; * Bell's Messenger, from 573,150 
to 607, 650; the Observer, what we hare 
already. noticed; and the oviner’ papers if 
like ratios, 
It is observable, dt the same: time; that 
other, besides politic al cause’, may liavé 
conduced to this state of thi Oné 


 raebasr may have struck upon pop’ jar arti- 
cles; another may ‘have failed in 
features; and thosé which’ mix lit 
matters and matters of taste, with poli 
and news, may have been affected by 


various considerations, 
All the Liege & ies rhentioned, a aré 
roduced. of Fadl rdey, Sunday, si 
ca ; ‘but there is ar eran the a 
re erable importance i 
ropolis, a 4 meshes come waar 
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L2ERovEss OccEn 


SERS 


alr 


"Wednesday; on $ Journal, 

claims Moni 3 2 ) w Chro- 

piel betas o Thursday; the Hue and 

Gy Police Gazette, is seen every third 

week; and the ‘Literary Advertiser on the 

yoth of evety-month. On the evenings of 

Mond fgesilay, and Friday, the 

M4, London Packet, and Londen 

; and on Tuesday, Thursday, and 

, the prea \entnga Eng. 

nicl, ‘General Evening Post, an 

cle, which a al called 

ws,” até promulgates 

A much read in London 

“them, we belicve, a respect- 

able country circulation. In town, the 

lation wants its food of news daily 

falmost hourly); inthe provinces many 

are contented to be instructed on alternate 

days. . Then’ theté is the Courier de Lon- 

dres every Tuesday and'Friday; and, though 

list not least of this tlass, the London Ga- 

aette, by authority, every Tuesday and Se- 
furday.* 


_ Taking the average of the sale of these 
18 papers at 1,000, their thirty-four impres- 
sions will amount to.34,000 weekly, to: be 
added to the first order, or about 13 :millions 
in the course of the year... 
The third and best known:class of Lon- 
don newspapers consists of the daily morn- 
ing and evening publications: the former 
comprehending eight—the British Press, 
Morning, Advertiser, Morning Chronicle, 
me Herald, Morning . Post,. New 
Times, Public and Times. The 
latter, seven—hnamiely, the Courier, Globe, 
Star, Sun, Stateiman, Traveller, and True 
Briton. The eight morning papers have a 
daily sale (we'speak very near the mark) 
of from 18,000 to 20,000: the seven even- 
ing papers amount promebly to from 12,000 
to 14,000. We will take the two united 
at a little more than 32,000 per diem, which 
makes an addition to the preceding weckly 
sale of newspapers uf 200,000, and to the 
yearly total ‘of about ten miillions and a 


The consumption of . newspapers - 
lished in London alone, therefore, will on 
these data amount annually aig . 

Of Saturday, and Sunday (with Mon- 

day ditions) papers” = = "= 3,980,000 

Of other weekly; twice and thitice 


a-week 
ana asin | 


Grand yearly total’ - - ~ 16,500,000 


gr about 000. e week, 
20,000 every day it tee 


inten 


.,* Occasionally we have some whimsical mis- 

takes between this Gazette and ours, in coupe. 

quenee of ‘tlie similarity 6f name. Its” iflie 
has not unfrequently’ orders for * 





} 


i Partnership, and lists ‘of baukrapte ;. 
while we hare. inet wich’ threnes a. peonetgines, 
fot attending to. notices..to ereditors, or 
apges of partners in an ison or woollen 


“amusing misvelluny,” consisting eliefly of |_ 
- decrepa of ¢ J, Sc. disso- 


at t 
QM. -H6  aeu “oe” ¥ P 
g the necessaries. of life, 
at the. revenue it produces without, the 
trouble even of collection, at the multitude 
of person to whorn it affords employment, 
att ie Hhaptity it uses of manufactures and 
mechanism, paper, type, presses, &c, &c 
at its various ramifications as a.sotirce of 
industry and property in rents, insurances, 
buildings, newsvenders, posta con- 
veyances, and above all, at its commercial, 
scientific, social, political,-and moral influ. 
ence, it will stand forward to the contem- 
plation as one of the’ most extraordinary 
objects even of this extraordinary age. 

But what we have yet considered is_only 
a part of the whole; there are still an 
infinitely greater number. of provincial 
newspapers to be added {o the list. There 
is hardly a town of any size in the kingdom 
which has not. its journal, Glancing. at 
the newsman’s list (published by Newton 
of Warwick square) we observe, that Bir- 
mingham has four, Bristol five, Bath. four, 
Brighton three, ppmbridee two,, ter- 
bury three, Carlisle two, Chelms two, 
Chester three, Coventry, two, Durfiam two, 
Exeter. four, Gloucester iwo, Hull, three, 
Ipswich two, Leeds three, Liverpool six, 
Leicester two, Manchester seven, Maid. 
stone two, Newcastle thre¢,. Norwich two, 
Nottingtiam two, Oxford two, Preston two, 
Plymouth three, Sheffield three, Sherborne 
two, Stamford. two, Whitehaven-. two, 





list (we “have net minuted places where 
papers are published once a week) by 
no. means includes all the country jour- 
nals published. In England and Wales 
however, it extends its entimeration to one 
hundred and thirty-three, all of which are 
weekly, except the two belonging to Can- 
,terbury, which appear twice a week. 

The Isle of Man, Jersey, and Guernsey 
produce each two-weekly jouruals. 


Scotland has thirty-one in the list, to 
which Aberdeen contributes two, Air two, 
Dumfries two, Dundee two, . Edinbu h 
nine, ee, pi four,. Inverness two, Kelso 
two, and Montrose two... Of these, three 
Edinburgh's are published. thrice a week, 
and three twice; two Glasgow's thrice a 
week, and one twice; Greenock twice a 
week, and oneof the Kelso’s twice a week; 


meing the whole to forty-seven within that 


‘peri 

Ireland is enumerated up. to: fifty-six, 
‘whereof Belfast has four, Cork four, Clone 
mell twos Dublin sixteen. Ennis two, Gal- 
way three, Kilkenn 
Tralee two, and Waterford two. Among 
thes¢,, four of the Dublin are daily, and 
kere are others thrice and twice a week, 


+t make the total weekly, one hundred and: 


] twenty-six publications. 


4 





y.con ry has: now, 


‘pery firm.’ Our 
‘impromptus and worse. 


rnd then to a Boe ser A 
sonnets s3 and, We -in’ tal -vegist- orders.to 
iseegy so sony Mgsl-edseesaas on wwweld All our 


Worcester two, and York three. And this | 


two, Limerick four, } 








aro | pagesfor 


i 


quantum of 


‘that. these channels of. in 


‘with the highest, is—te 


| We meant, in 


English Peovineisl ie 
n ¥ oe . 
The Briah Iles nia: dame 


Total « - ary m4 
And to the honour of these, be it. stated 


J f ; stat 
that not ene of them: is..published.on. the 
confined 


Sabbath-day, which practice; is ta 
Loadon. alone. Many of ‘the .countey 
Dewspapers. bawe a very great sale, so thus 
we shouid-not probably far exceed the trutls 
if.we ave them at 2,000.. ‘The resuly « 
would be above 620,000. weekly, or 36. milk. 
liens and a half..annually, te be added, to 
the mass of the metropolis, aud augmenting 
the grand total: to above -fifty millions,of 
sheets within the year, or a weekly salllion 
distributed over the country, and dispaithed 
abroad !!!' asenl 
Though simply. speculative, it, would be 
curious to-calculate on these, data the nunte 
ber,of readers in the kingdom, th¢e-nnmbes 
of hours. employed.in reading, .and. the 
age Vliet produced Dap genenoncnd 
y this prodigiovs circulation of pewspar 
Ata first view: it would proton ie ved 


pers. 
the entire adult population of Great Britain, 


did nothing else. but , print:and peruse.jour« 
nals, it & however, sufficiently obv. 

7 falp postibete ihok tb 
Opinion are so. wir rami that.t 
es have.an incalculable influevce on: the 
weal or illof. the people; This ought to be 
a solemn warning. -to thase who ¢comduet 
them, beyond:all laws,of; re above 


‘the dread. of all -associatiang: to Hey 
and dearer than any motives of stifish ine 
‘terest. We -wouldiexhort the very-humbless 


of our brethren, never to’ lose sight, of the 


‘heavy responsibitity under which. they art; 


—-The lowest paper. has: its circle; upon 
whose minds it operates 5 and: ite-duty, eves 
the. trath 
discourage vieious, and, instil benefici 

principles, ‘To. those whose. prpaslaniy 


ives them-an extensive, sphere, we 
arly insist: on. the: importamt, nathire of 
their functions.— Every one supesiniending — 
@ periodical work in great demand, m@ € 
maile sensible of hig. powcr .at every. step 


‘be moves.—It meets jim in society,, im 
“public.and in private: deeply 
' dividual and general interesia: - tastes: are 


De 


formed, judgments are upheld, acts. of mho= 


“ment are:done on no pther-grounds; and)toa 
‘often. with no. ether. i 


ity. Bt ought, 
therefore, to be constantly. felt, that ~ 

Te is-excelleut: , ‘ 

To have.a giant's streagth; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant,” 1 

The bonds. upon. editors are, manifold. 
Self interest, the basest. of them all, ought, 
to dictate impartiality aod justice; but the 
stronger ties of literary character, of utility, 
of honour, aud of publie duty, are. twi 
about their handsand heada; and, without, 
exalting them above the due estimate: of. 
their influence, we would again, repeat. thar, 
as the responsibilily is onergus,.so,.whea, 
well acquitted, must the reward, be mighty,. 


d the. sense of n unt _ 
Oa sodieate i Vor al a eengec 
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Press, to have des 
the labours connected 7, ; 
of newspapers—the weekly and y, publi- 
cations; but our com r 

We shall pass the weekly, and just 
sketch a morning newspaper; the contents 
of which would make a three guinea vo- 

_dume,.as books are now fashionably got up. 
-» Ie the first-place, the advertisemEnts are 
y printing. . During the sitting 


of. eac s from six to 
ten,’ or more of literary acquire- 
ments, engaged in reporting the debates. 


y of the House of Commons, or 
for strangers ‘in the upper house; 
remain, as ovay be requisite, half an 
ir, an. or two hours respectively, 


of what passes ; as one'retires, 
ies his place; and the suc- 
cession lasts till the business is done. In 
the same way, the matter is delivered to. 
the printers : the first reporter _ to his 
office and writes out his part of the debate, 
while the second is carrying on the system 
of note-taking ; and so the whole proceeds 
theougl: three, four, five, six, seven, or 
ten ‘individuals. This’ division of labours, 
renders that practicable which we daily see, 
and which would otherwise be thought im- 
possible. The same principle is ‘seen in 
the printing office, or chapel, as it is called. 
<The pring! | printer receives the debates 
written on slips of paper, and distributes 
. them to bis ten or fourteen compositors, to 
. be put in ty Wlien finished, the matter 
is put hs eet together, and impressions 
are taken as the work on, which are 
submitted to anotherofficer, called theRead- 
er, for correction, A lad reads’ the MSS. 
to this person, while he cons the f,and 
jots on the margin, the needful alterations. 
Again handed to the compositors, these al- 
terations are made in the type; and the 
proof is read twice more before it is finally 
made up into columns for the editor,and for 
porting into the shape ia which it is’ pub- 
lished. The news, and politics, and all 
ether branches of the paper, undergo a 
similar ss; and it is altogether curious 
to see the ment and active scenein which, 
perhaps, ten able writers, a great number 
of clever printers, superintending readers, 
correctors, printers, ‘and editors, are all 
erating tothe same end—the publi- 
cation on morning of the morrow, of 
that well filled sheet, of which the very 
commencement was witnessed sume'twelve 
hours before. . The circumstances of getting 
the sheets stamped at the Stamp Office, wet- 
ting fur printing, andsubmitting them to the 
press, in pages or forms (i.e. two pages to- 
gethe?), it woul prolong this article too 
much to detail: we shall only mention that, 
for expedition’s sake, it is often necessary 
to print the latest made up. four or 
five times over? so that, though only one 
sheet is produced, it is frequently set up, 
in fac similes, twice or thrice. ‘ Toconcl 
the whole, the publishing of a large im- 
pression is, in itself, remarkable. The 
speed with which reams of moist paper are’ 
counted, and di d of in quires, dozens, 
single papers tu the various newsmen—the 


space comipels us to brevity. | 








. ir boys, anid the impamenc 
| of the devils, constitute a: spectacle of no 
somone 

The evening papers, which take their re- 
ports from pei vf the morning, are, of 
course, spared a very considerable sxpence, 
Some of the leading morning jouruals dis- 
burse, for literary. assistance aad gevallng, 
above 200/, weekly: none of the even- 
ing, we presume, epend one half. of that 
smouet however liberal they are in pro- 
viding for the public entertainment and 
information, 

In the weekly. . prints, the, system is 
nearly the same; only they proceed more 
leisurely, in consequence of their work. be- 
ing spread over six days. Few. of them 
employ reporters, or look much after origi 
nal matter; except, perhaps, that some of the 
~— Sunday newspapers obtain an ac- 
count from the law courts on Saturday, and 
of any late news on that day. Their ex 
‘pences are thus comparatively inconsider- 
able, and their emoluments great, It is not 
easy to speak with certainty, nor would it 
be right in us to do so, of the profits of any 
particalar journals, we shall therefore con- 
clude by Stating the common rumour, that, 
at least, one morning payer is’ worth from 
fifteen to eighteen ; two from eight to ten; 
one evening, more than ten; and one, or 
perhaps two weekly, from three to five 
thousand pounds per annum. 





— 
DRAMA. 





. THEATRES, 

The Theatres are now chiefly occupied 
with benefits, which. it is the fashion of 
critics to pass sub silentio for sundry good 
and weighty reasons. In the. first place, 
“they involve a sort of private compact, -be- 
tween the performer and the audience ; 
secondly, actors, and actresses too, .under- 
take parts on such occasions, rather-with a 
view to novelty and attraction, thanas sub- 
mitting their dramatic fame to be tried by 
that test; thirdly, the regular support of 
the establishment is not always superadded 
to individual exertion, anil the piece. suf- 
ferers accordingly ; fourthly, there is often 
a disadvantage in the choice of entertain- 
ments, which is indeed something’ like 
Hobson's choice “This or None” and, of 
cours€ not invariably the best: “These and 
-otherconsiderations have generally exempt- 
ed Benefit Nights, from the ‘ordeal of cri- 
tism ; which, thongh it might~often bé 
favourable, could not always be fait—and 
therefore, is: perbaps better omitted alto- 

ther than partially used. - It wil not 

wever be a breach of this kind of under- 
standing, to notice Macready’s Hamlet, on 
Friday week. — It was an energetic picture 
of the character, andin the closet,-grave, 
and dying scenes drew down. thunders of 
applause; the same gentleman sustained a 
comic part in the afterpiece with much vi- 
vacity.) tet 

‘At Drury Lane there has also been some: 
benefits worthy of incidental report, On. 
Monday, Mr, Wallack, against whom some 





~ 
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Heedtegsmisrepresentaton tad gone alireatl 
was ill-treated by a portion of the audience, 
‘When we look at the frail tenure, by which 
acters hold all that is valuable tg them, in 
blic opinion, we cannot but lament every 
Snisance of injustice, and we especially 
regret it in the case of an individual so pro- 
fessidnally zealous, industrious, and de- 
serving as Mr. Wallack, , 
On ‘Tuesday, Mr. Braham had a bumper 
house, and rewarded it with a full measure 
of ‘his splenie melody. Seg yt 
On Thursday, Mrs. Glover was Hamlet, 
We wish it had been Othello well blacked 
had it only been for the chance of recalling 
to our delighted memory the charnys of a 
Venus, once exhibited in London. The 
burlesque was. admirable. Drury Tane 
closed yesterday, 
. KING’S THEATRE. : 
On Tuesday, Coulton from the French 
Opera, miade his debut. He is less of the 
first class, than a candidate for the first 
class. He is hitherto nothing beyond a 
long-limbed boy, with a good deal of agility, 
and a considerable deficiency of grace. He 
has, however, atvant which already 
make him a passable competitor with Albert: 
His limbs are slight, and he is so far secure 
of attracting some of the attention which 
is repelled by the crassitude of MM. Albert's 
Guisses... The house was full of fashion} 
though it might be thonght'so much would 
not grace the exhausted glories of J Dow 
Giovanni.. The Corps. de Ballet - is: strong, 
but the Ballets are miserable inductions. 




















VARIETIES, 


The Expediency of Safety Lamps, is enforced 
by the following Melancholy detail. 

Exptosion, ‘On the 29th of May, a fatuk 
accident happened from an explosjun of fire 
damp in a coal mine, at Seraing near Leige, 
in the kingdom of the Netherlands. M. 
Micha, a master miner, having. descended 
to a part of the works 251 élls deep, pro- 
ceeded with twenty-six workmen to follow, 
the course of a new vein. They has-not 
gone far, when ‘a slight detonation was 
heard, and a minute afterwards, a second 
very violeft one, and at the same time 
almost the whole of the gallery: fell in with’ 
a dreadful crash. - The retreat of the-work- 





‘men being. thus cut off, an attempt was 


made-to remove ithe earth that had 
fallen in, but this.was found: impracticable, 


‘as fresh stones and earth continued to de- 


scend as. fast as the ruins were cleared 
away. It was requisite, therefore, to open @ 
new way through tbe solid stratum, which 
‘could not be accomplished:.till after forty’ 
five hours incessant labour. This new pas~ 
sage was conducted with-great judgment, for 
it led to the precise spot where the accident, 
had -happened; twenty-three of the work-, 
men were found, but unhappily all quite 
dead. ‘The fuur others had not’been found.’ 

. Captain Billinghatsen, commander of-a' 
Russian vessel, on a voyage of discovery: 
towatds-the Antarctick, has fallen in with 
three islands,:in- lat. 56° S. covered with 


snow; and-witly a volcano on une-of them. ‘ 
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Thursday, 7-—Thermometer from 45 16 65. 
Barometer from 29, 90 sap, @8 
Friday, 8 - Thermometer from 46 to 57. 
Barometer from-20, 58 to 29, 93."! 


Barometer from 29, 79 to 29, 77. 
Sunday, 10—Therwometer.from 38 to 51. 


Monday, 11—Ttiermometer from 34 to 56 
Barometer from 20, 86 to 30, 00 
Tuesday, 12 —Thermometer from 46 to 55. 
Barometer from 30, 14 to 30. 22. 
Wednesday, 13 Thermometer from 41 to 55. 
Barometer. from 30,21 to.30, 18. 
* Rain fallen during the week, 1 ‘inch. 
Lat. 51.37.32. N. 
Long. 0 3.51. W.. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

- Erratum: —In Review of Life af Voltaire, in 
our lust, 4.5, no, was in a part of our impression 
printed on. 

C.H. “No! 

“C. A. O. will find a letter at our office. 

*,* A new machine paper is being manufae- 
tured expressly for the Literary Gatette, and we 
will venture to promise our subscribers, by mid- 
summer, one of the handsomest’ sheets "the _press 

can produce. From the form of our pages, and the 
y = of our paper, itis not easy to work off a per- 
Sect impression of the number required, without 
commencing at an hour so. early, as to deprive us of 
some of that priority of literary matter, for which 
our jourdal ts valued. But it shall be our en- 
deavour, to have our future Nos. admired for 
their appearance,. whatever they may be for their 
contents.” - 

Our correspondent, who inguires “ if any pos- 
sible advantage can be derived at the coronation by 
proving guinty to his present- majesty, of 
course it is meant, clearly ‘provett by the Herald's 


Qffice,” had better appear before the. Court of 
Claims. 


‘ 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL:MALL. 


The Gallery is witha collection of the Works 
.of the Ancient mt Marters, from ten in the morning uatil 
six in the evening. 


R. WEST'S icture of “ CHRIST 
HEALING the SICK,” is also placed ‘in the 
Gallery, with a proof to shew the advanced-state of the 
plate, and which Mr. HEATH: has assured the Di- 
tectors shall be completed before the ist of July next. 
(By order,) JOHN oa Keeper. 
Admitiance 1s.—Catalogue 1s 


Piliscellaneous Avbertisements, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


R: GLOVER’S EXHIBITION of PAINT- 
Ad. 


INGS is now open, at Old Bond Street. 
muttanee Is. Catalogue 6d. 


To be drawn 2ath of July. 1821. ‘Tickets 3/..3s. each. 
+ I "Tpenmet one PICTURE LOTTERY con- 


of OIL AND WATER-COLOUR re 
Sets of the BRITISH GALLERY 


TURES; aud Sets of the rice UL 
GALLER cio Ssileed f which have 


ie comple, exept Org 


of THOMPSON'S SEASONS: 
selected from the 












my Miscelianeoue ubjct, 
orks, many of which are very exquisitely co- 


Copper-Plates iis el io pie Bat are to be 
will become 






co Calan 
sas irae eiee oft Ret Ticket and a Black Ticket, i 





"a Prize. 
on Bale at the Exhibition, Nos. 53 and 54, 
segernsar felowy Oe. = 





‘Saturday, 9+Thermometer from 35 to56, = 


Barometer from-29, 70) to bend 73. | 


.| by Carbonate of Iron 
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and successful mode of curing Pulmonary Consumption, 
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